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TALKING TO DR. MOUSSADEK 


R. MOUSSADEK’S Note to the British Govern- 
ment contained nothing new; as before, he offers 
to negotiate with the Oil Company on the form 


of compensation which is to be paid to it, at 
the same time making large general claims for arrears due 
to the Persian Government, apparently based on what he 
calculates would have been due if the Nationalisation Law 
had been strictly applied from the moment it was passed. He 
is, moreover, still only prepared to negotiate on the basis of the 
Nationalisation Law. But although Dr. Moussadek has not 
shifted his position since last year, the world itself has changed. 
What is at stake in Persia today is noi so much oil as the fate 
of the Middle East as a whole. It is clear that if Dr. Moussadek 
were to fall from power he could only be succeeded by the 
Tudeh Party. Even a month ago there was a large and growing 
body of non-Communist opposition to the policies of Dr. 
Moussadek, but Qavam as-Sultaneh’s failure to maintain a 
Government—due largely to the timorous support he received 
from the Shah—has robbed this opposition of unity and confi- 
dence. Today Dr. Moussadek has the genuine or grudging 
support of virtually the whole of non-Communist opinion. This 
means that if the West is to negotiate with Dr. Moussadek 
certain of his prejudices have got to be acquiesced in. 
First, the basic principles of the Oil Nationalisation Law have 
to be conceded, and secondly, the British Government cannot 
openly become the main partner in negotiations, since in 
Persian eyes (and this belief has been stréngthened by the 
Hague Court judgement) the dispute is an internal one with the 
Oil Company. Nor is there much hope in a solution by which 
Persia might be offered loans or advances against oil royalties; 
what Dr. Moussadek wants—and what Britain also wants for 
that matter—is for oil exports and the revenues from them to 
be resumed. On a short-term basis Persia could secure a small 
but significant income from the sale of crude oil—if the tankers 
are available to transport it. On a long-term basis it is only 
by the sale of refined oil that Persia can survive. But in the 
meanwhile it would be folly to fasten on the obstinacies in the 
latest Persian Note and to answer Dr. Moussadek in his own 
coin. A better approach would be to by-pass the public con- 


troversy implied in a further exchange of Notes, and instead to 
try once again the informality of a personal mission to Tehran, 
After all Mr. Stokes came within sight of success. 


General Neguib Sets the Pace 


The pace set by the Army in Egypt is a hot one. General 
Neguib and his colleagues apparently see no reason why the 
reforms which have been so much talked of in the past, and to 
which almost all parties have paid lip-service, should not be 
put into practice without delay. Accordingly direct taxation 
is to be heavily increased, the big estates are to be broken up, 
the Army is to be strengthened and, of course, the corrupt are 
to be punished. Nothing could be more praiseworthy, and all 
friends of Egypt must hope that General Neguib succeeds in 
his enterprises. But it must be admitted that there are many 
pitfalls in his path. The big landowners will resist the break- 
up of their estates by every means in their power, using their 
influence to see that the law is never properly applied, or that, 
if necessary, their own men of straw are nominated to receive 
the new holdings; and it will certainly be found that there is 
a shortage of trained and honest officials to carry the new laws 
through. General Neguib may also find that his pace is too 
hot even for the Cabinet of Ali Maher which he brought to 
power; there have already been signs that co-operation between 
the military and civilian reformers is imperfect, and the Army 
may gradually be compelled to take over more direct respon- 
sibilities than it wishes. But on balance General Neguib is 
probably right to press ahead with the reforms. The tide is 
still running strongly in his favour, and if he can really show 
himself capable of taxing the rich and giving land to the 
fellahin, he will create a solid backing for his movement 
which will more than outweigh the ill-will of the Pashas or the 
intrigues of the Wafd. No doubt the officers tend to unders 
estimate the technical difficulties in the way of an agrarian and 
fiscal revolution—and they are proposing nothing less—but 
they realise that the present impetus for reform could easily 
dissolve in apathy and disillusionment if tangible results are 
not produced quickly. 
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Non-Weight-pullers 


The failure of the three European Defence Community 
Powers to agree on a uniform term of military service at their 
conference on Tuesday is serious. It bears out, particularly 
in face of General Ridgway’s assertion as recently as Monday 
that 24 months was the necessary period of military 
service, the suggestion made in these pages last week that 
some, at least, of the members of N.A.T.O. are not making 
for its implementation the sacrifices they may reasonably be 
called on to make. For it is with N.A.T.O. members that 
this country, which is not a member of E.D.C., is primarily 
concerned, and of the States which are members of both 
France has a service period of 18 months, Italy the same, 
Holland 20 months and Luxembourg 12. Belgium, like 
ourselves, has 24 months, but the adoption of that 
figure has caused serious discontent, and in the face of the 
refusal of Belgium’s allies to increase their own terms of 
service she has immediately decided on _ temporarily 
reducing hers. This is a disturbing business, for it means 
that the troops at the disposal of N.A.T.O. will not merely 
be less fully trained—it is, according to General Ridgway, the 
second year that counts—but fewer in numbers. And they 
would have been almost derisively few even under the Lisbon 
plan. France’s difficulties in particular—American refusal to 
finance more than a single year’s arms programme at a time, 
having, as France claims, left her no choice but to concentrate 
on the arms programme at the expense of the recruitment 
programme—are well understood, but the consequences are 
none the less grave. A continuance of the Franco-American 
talks on this subject is earnestly to be desired. Two years 
more of concentrated effort should see reasonable security in 
Europe established. 


Kings of Jordan 


The deposition of King Talal of Jordan is a sad story. There 
is no doubt about the gravity of his mental illness, which has 
been investigated by Egyptian and Jordanian as well as by 
French and Swiss doctors, none of whom, it appears, has held 
out any prospect of a permanent cure. This being so, the 
Jordan Parliament has wisely decided to postpone any longer 
its constitutional duty of superseding King Talal by his son, 
Hussein. An end is thus made to the rumour and speculation 
which has surrounded the throne of Jordan ever since last 
May, when the King revisited Europe for medical treatment, 
and his son should succeed peacefully to the throne. But there 
can be no denying that King Talal’s illness, and the uncer- 
tainties which it has aroused, has been a source of confusion 
for the small State of Jordan just when it most needed strength. 
When King Abdullah was assassinated in July last year he was 
still in effect an absolute monarch, although democratic pro- 
cesses had been considerably speeded up during the last years 
of his reign. But for the majority of the original citizens of 
Jordan—those living on the east bank of the river—their State 
and nation are still symbolised by the person of the King. Talal 
was personally popular among them, and there seemed a fair 
chance that he might be better able to win the confidence of 
the new subjects of Jordan—those from the incorporated 
provinces of former Palestine, west of the river—than his father 
had been. It is still to be hoped that King Hussein will prove 
a rallying-point for Jordan citizens of all creeds and classes, 
and it is fortunate that, although Jordan now, like Iraq and 
Egypt, finds itself with a monarch who is a minor, the minority 
in this case should be a short one, as King Hussein is due to 
come of age next May. 


Lower Prices If- 


The interesting figures bearing on the cost of living to be 
found in the official Bulletin for Industry for August, after 
mentioning various further rises in prices, mainly food-prices, 
still to be anticipated, adds that other prices, if wages are 
unchanged, can be expected to remain stable for several months. 
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Again, if labour costs remain unchanged, cheaper materials 
will probably lead to a further fall in prices of clothing and 
other manufactured goods. The words italicised here are not 
so emphasised in the original, but they deserve all emphasis. 
There is nothing iniquitous in asking for increased wages; in 
fact wages are perpetually being increased; the “ wage-freeze,” 
as official figures published last week show, is a pure myth, and 
a very mischievous one. Moreover the position is complicated 
by the fact that in many trades agreements exist under which 
wages rise automatically with a rise in the cost of living; other 
trades without such agreements naturally seek to enjoy equal 
benefits. But the fact remains that if wages go up prices, 
which means the cost of living, will inevitably go on going up. 
To get the cost of living down is one of the prime national 
necessities at the moment. But other stages must precede that. 
The first step is to arrest the rise. Various factors, notably a 
fall in the price of primary products like cotton and tin and 
rubber, all of them (except a little tin) imported, may contri- 
bute to that. The effect of their contribution is already visible 
in the fall in the cost of clothing. But that, of course, is not 
enough. First stop the rise, then achieve reduction. That can 
be done. The crisis can be mitigated and ultimately exorcised 
on one condition, that increases of wages do not counteract 
all the other ‘factors making for reduction. If it could some- 
how be brought home in the right way to the individual 
worker that restraint at this critical moment would avoid a 
rise in the cost of living for millions of his fellows, and help 
in time to bring the cost down for everyone, himself included, 
the road to a better state of things might prove shorter than 
it promises to be today. That may be commended particularly 
to the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, 
which very wisely decided on Wednesday to reopen negotiations 
before taking drastic action on its claim for the quite pre- 
posterous increase of £2 a week for all its members. 


Disarmament Efforts 


The new Western proposals for disarmament deserve 
closer consideration than it seems, from Mr. Malik’s _first 
comments, they are likely to receive from the Russians. 
The three Western Powers propose that the armed forces of 
the United States, Russia and China should be limited to 
1,500,000 men each, and that Britain and France should be 
limited to 700,000 and 800,000 men respectively. Once 
this initial stage had been agreed to, it is suggested, a 
conference of the Great Powers should be held to decide the 
distribution of these forces, the armaments to be allowed them, 
and how all forces and arms in excess of the permitted maxima 
should be disposed of. In addition, provision should be made 
for the elimination of weapons of mass destruction and for the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. The setting up of the Dis- 
armament Commission, to which the new proposals have been 
presented, was in itself a considerable achievement of the last 
General Assembly in Paris, and although the Russians have 
declared themselves critical of its terms of reference they fiave 
in theory been prepared to work with it. But in spite of one 
or two minor concessions, there is still no sign that Russia 
intends to retreat from her original suggestion that disarma- 
ment should begin with a one-third reduction of armaments 
all round—a suggestion which is still obviously unacceptable to 
the West. Moreover, at the General Assembly last January 
Mr. Vyshinsky bracketed the Russian proposals for disarma- 
ment with various other demands, including the abrogation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty and the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Korea, which could hardly be interpreted as a serious 
Russian desire to reach agreement. But the latest Western 
proposals are specifically presented only as a basis for discus- 
sion, and as such they can hardly be rejected. In view of the 
Russian attitude to atomic weapons, as stated last January, it 
seems as though this aspect of disarmament at least is one 
on which further discussion might conceivably be profitable. 


A review of Harold Nicolson’s “ George the Fifth,” by Sir Charles 
Webster, appears on page 221. 
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LABOUR IN 


full employment on which the Labour Party lays such 

stress. That is the first reassuring conclusion that 

emerges from a study of the party’s new statement of policy, 
Facing the Facts, published on Tuesday. Rarely, if ever, can 
such a collection of anodyne commonplaces have been 
assembled in a political manifesto. The manifesto, let it be at 
once conceded, may be none the worse for that. The Attlee 
section and the Bevan section of the Party must .agree on 
something before they forgather at the Morecambe Conference 
in October—if it is only that “ we face a serious balance-of- 
payments problem ”—and it is likely enough that the new 
pamphlet does in fact cover the whole field of agreement. But 
provided the sea-air does not prove too stimulating the con- 
ference should turn out, on the basis of Facing the Facts, an 
entirely harmonious affair. Take fundamental beliefs, as defined 
on the second page of the pamphlet—Human fellowship, Social 
equality, Democratic freedom, Economic democracy. Which 
of these would Mr. Bevan repudiate ? Human fellowship ? 
Is he not pledged to imbibe the same ozone as Mr. Gaitskell ? 
Will not Mr. Stokes companion Mr. Mikardo and Mr. Wyatt 
Mr. Crossman ? And why not, if Facing the Facts represents 
the whole gospel ? Or, “ to win the economic battle there must 
be higher efficiency in industry.” Can Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Thorneycroft contest that—let alone Mr. 
Bevan? A national one-party Government seems springing 
to birth by spontaneous generation. Except for this: 
“Conservatives have shown by their actions that they do 
not understand the economic crisis.” Labour, of course, did 
when in office, but, apart from Mr. Gaitskell and a few others, 
decided to ignore it. 

That this is no unjust appreciation of the new declaration 
is indicated by the Daily Herald’s illuminating comment on it. 
The leading article in that authoritative journal (authoritative 
in this context) is fortunately brief enough to quote in extenso. 
It runs thus: 

‘* The Labour Party’s latest policy statement, ‘ Facing the 
Facts,” is worthy of its title. 

** What we like about this statement is its frank insistence 
that Britain’s troubles cannot be solved unless production is 
increased. 

** We can get more coal from our mines; produce more 
steel ; grow more food. And, says Labour’s Executive Com- 
mittee, we MUST do all three. 

** If we want to avoid bankruptcy we must sell more goods 
abroad. If we want to expand the social services we must 
* see that the community’s resources are made greater.’ 

‘*An international agreement to increase the flow of trade 
would, as the statement points out, immensely help Britain. 

** But, whether such an agreement is reached or not, it will 
still be vital that we make the utmost effort to become more 
efficient and to increase our output. 

‘* Our industrial methods must be/brought up to date. 
Consultation between management and workers—still half- 
hearted in many important industries—must become part of 
the pattern of our national life.’’ 

The trouble here—the only trouble—is that it is, after all, the 
business of an Opposition to oppose. And on this basis whom 
is the present Opposition to oppose ? There is not a word 
here that even Sir Waldron Smithers would not whole-heartedly 
endorse. If this is the Socialist creed we are indeed all of us 
Socialists now, and long have been. 

But to expose the barrenness of the Labour programme 
is profitless enotgh. The difficulty is that there is so little in it 
that provides substance for serious discussion. There is plenty 
of emphasis on Labour’s record while in office, and no one 
will deny that a great deal of very useful work (as well as a 


[ist platitudinarians at any rate seem assured of that 
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great deal that was not useful) was done then. And no one 
“facing the facts” honestly can deny that the Conservatives 
look like making a royal muddle of the denationalisation of 
road transport. But what is to be said of the Labour claims ? 
Before the war “there were two million unemployed.” 
There were. The Labour Government of 1929-31 produced 
figures of 2,650,000 and 2,745,000 for 1931 and 1932 respec- 
tively; the Conservatives have no prerogative in the creation of 
unemployment. “ Over 1,300,000 new dwellings [not houses] 
were built ” under Labour Governments between 1945 and 1951. 
True, and it is a good record. But this at any rate is not one 
of the fields in which the Conservatives are “ muddling from 
expedient to expedient”; they are getting substantially more 
houses completed and more houses commenced, both for sale 
and for letting, than Labour did in comparable periods; people 
who want houses would be ill-advised to turn to Labour first. 
Take another department of the national life. “ The Labour 
Government . . . raised the school-leaving age.” Did it? The 
school-leaving age was raised under the Butler Act of 1944, 
passed by a Coalition Government with a large Conservative 
majority. The provision could not be put into force (for lack 
of teachers) during the war or immediately after; it was in 1947 
that Labour took the purely mechanical step of making the 
provision operative by Order in Council. Or take this: “ The 
Labour Government . . . sought to open up the way towards 
equality of opportunity . . . by making secondary education 
free for all.” One more fact to be faced: secondary education 
had been definitely and specifically made free by the Butler 
Act; the Labour Government had nothing to do with it. 
Finally, “ The Tories have made savage cuts in our education 
services.” The current education estimates are £14,000,000 
higher than the Labour estimates of the previous year. 

This is really, all things considered, a distressing document. 
It is packed with truisms, like “ More coal, more steel, more 
home-grown food are the immediate requirements for Britain’s 
recovery ”; with vague assertions like “ Labour’s policy will be 
to harness private enterprise in the nation’s cause”; with 
conventional but sterile abuse of political opponents. This 
is greatly to be regretted, for the country needs at all times 
an Opposition with a concrete and practical programme. What, 
in fact, has Labour to contribute in the year 1952? What 
is it claimed that the party will achieve, if returned to power ? 
“ The food subsidy cuts,” it is affirmed, “ were a direct attack 
on living standards; the health service cuts hurt the sick; the 
education cuts hurt the children.” Very well, what is Labour 
going to do about them ?_ Spend more money on food sub- 
sidies, more money on health, more money on education ? All 
we are told is that “ Labour warns the nation that if these 
bad policies are continued our country will be weakened and 
our people divided.” So what? We are left to wonder. 
“ There is urgent need of a conference between the nations of 
the world, so that goods can move more freely.” That may 
quite fairly be advocated. The Canadian Minister for External 
Affairs has just been advocating something of the kind. But a 
conference in itself does not make goods move freely—only 
agreement emerging from the conference. Labour will “ seek 
all means of lessening the tension between nations.” What 
Government of any colour would not ? It believes there should 
be a periodic review of our rearmament programme. The 
regular meetings of the N.A.T.O. Council provide for all that 
is essential here. 

For the rest the belief in nationalisation is, naturally, 
reaffirmed, but “ managements and workers in nationalised 
industries must increase output and raise productivity.” Public 
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ownership, moreover, must be extended “ wherever the nation’s 
overriding needs demand it. Public enterprise must step in 
wherever private enterprise fails the people”; which means 
whatever it may mean. Is it really to be concluded that this 
is the best statement of a domestic policy that the Labour 
Party is capable of producing? It may well be the best 
that the Labour Party Executive is capable of producing. 
But that if Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Gaitskell 
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and Mr. Ede sat down together to formulate a policy they 
would have produced a document remotely resembling this no 
serious person can believe. (They might even have mentioned 
wages; the word does not occur in Facing the Facts.) But some- 
thing had to be evolved which the dervishes of the Left would 
swallow. Here is the result. Labour has been in labour. 
There has issued a mouse that is not only ridiculous but semi- 
paralytic and undersized. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


[ appears that some of the glaring deficiencies 

in the prison system of the country, brought 

to public notice by the recent report of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, are to be 
dealt with by the Prison Commissioners as and when 
may be practically possible. The limitations are well under- 
stood. Several new prisons are badly needed; so are several 
hundred thousand new houses. But no one suggests that there 
should be no building except house-building. Factories, for 
example, have to be built. That, of course, makes the diffi- 
culty of building prisons even more acute. But it doesn’t 
make it impossible. I am glad to see it stated that two new 
prisons and two new Borstal institutions are to be constructed. 
More will quite certainly be needed, for apart from the need 
to increase the number of prisons the need to replace some of 
the older existing ones is almost equally urgent. The Select 
Committee’s report did not much criticise prison administra- 
tion. There is every reason to think it as good as it could well 
be under existing conditions. It is the conditions that are 
wrong and that must somehow be changed. If prison is to 
have a reformative effect there can be no locking men in cells 
for thirteen hours, and often much more, out of the twenty-four, 
and there can be no sleeping three in a cell. The difficulties, 
mainly financial, in the way of improvement are serious, but 
any “ Sorry, but it can’t be helped” attitude should be firmly 
discouraged. Of course the one right way to better things 
is to reduce crime and consequently the need for punishment. 
Meanwhile things must be dealt with as they are. 

* t « * 


It is a pity that the voice that breathed o’er Eden on Thursday 
was only that of the Registrar at Caxton Hall, not of some 
appropriate ecclesiastical dignitary. Marriage is a solemn 
undertaking, and there is everything to be said for consecrating 
it at its outset. However, it had to be as it is, for reasons that 
are well understood. Anyhow it is a very happy event, and all 
the Foreign Secretary's friends will hope it may produce 
happiness perpetually increasing. 

* * as + 

Who killed George Polk, and why? The questions, I 
suppose, are meaningless to most readers of this column. Very 
few of us remember, even when the facts are recalled, the dis- 
covery on May 16th, 1948, of the corpse, trussed hand and foot 
and shot through the head, of George Polk, a correspondent 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System of America, in 
Salonika harbour. That was over four years ago. It was gener- 
ally understood that the Greek Government was making all 
possible investigations into the crime, and in April, 1949, a 
man named Stakhtopoulos was convicted as an accessory after 
the fact and sentenced to imprisonment for life. But the actual 
murderers have never been identified. The relevance of all 
this is the arrival on my desk of a 76-page booklet entitled 
“ The George Polk Case.” It has a double interest, in that it 
narrates in detail every incident of Polk’s movements in the 
few days preceding his death, together with the evidence given 
by the convicted man Stakhtopoulos in court, and at the same 
time gives an account of the tireless efforts of a committee of 
American journalists, under the chairmanship of Walter 
Lippmann, to fathom the mystery and get the murderers brought 
to trial. The thoroughness with which they went to work is 
astonishing. They raised a fund—much more than was needed 


in the event—to finance the investigation. They interviewed 
the Secretary of State, General Marshall, and got from him 
a promise of all the help the State Department and the 
American Embassy in Athens could give. They briefed one 
of the ablest lawyers in America, General William J. Donovan, 
who made four visits to Greece on their behalf. They interested 
the late Senator Vandenberg, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, in the matter and secured 
his co-operation in various ways. They got American officials 
in strategic positions seconded to help them. Rarely can any 
profession have rallied with such promptitude and such com- 
petence to bring to justice the murderers of one of its members. 
They did not succeed; neither of the questions in the opening 
sentence of this paragraph is answered; but their report (not, 
I fear, obtainable in this country) makes fascinating reading. 
* * * * 


Current discussions in the Spectator and elsewhere on modern 
translations of the Bible will receive a considerable stimulus 
when Messrs. Nelson publish at the end of next month the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, prepared by a 
most competent board of American scholars. Any prejudice 
that fact may arouse—and there is no reason why it should 
arouse any—will be dispelled by a study of the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament, which appeared in 
1946. Its diction is completely dignified, and nowhere have 
changes from the existing Authorised or Revised Versions 
been made simply for the sake of change. But ever since 
1881 and 1885, when the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment and the Old Testament respectively appeared, great 
progress has been made in the interpretation of Greek and 
Hebrew terms, and numberless manuscripts have been dis- 
covered which enable original texts much more reliable than 
those so far available to be reconstructed. In the controversy 
between accuracy and tradition no unanimous verdict is ever 
likely to be reached. But truth is not to be ignored lightly, 
and even those who cling to the familiar rendering of favourite 
passages should at least be ready to be informed how, accord- 
ing to the best scholarship of the day, the passages should 
actually read to convey their writers’ meaning faithfully. 

* * * * 


As a contribution to the reduction in the cost of living Picture 
Post is to be reduced immediately from 6d. a week to 4d. That 
is a drastic, but probably a wise, decision. The report of the 
Hulton Press published last Saturday showed that profit for the 
year amounted, before taxation, to £19,340 as against £321,767 
in the previous year; no final dividend is being paid. The fall 
is attributed, among other things, “to the heavy losses sustained 
on the periodical Picture Post in particular.” But why did 
Picture Post so fare ? From 1940 to 1950 Tom Hopkinson was 
Editor of the paper, and it prospered exceedingly; he left after 
a difference over policy. Ted Castle, who succeeded him, main- 
tained the general standard admirably; he left after a brief 
tenure of office on a question of policy. There is everything 
to suggest that price was by no means the only factor in the 
reduction of the circulation of Picture Post from 1,225,858 a 
week in the first half of 1951 to 935,829 in the first half of 1952, 
and the heavy financial loss already mentioned. The Directors 
of the Hulton Press may or may not agree with the dictum 


post hoc, propter hoc. Admittedly it does not apply invariably. 
JANUS. 
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The Tunisian Crisis 


By E. W. ASHCROFT 


IS HIGHNESS SIDI LAMINE, Bey of Tunis, recently 
summoned a sort of Estates General to meet in his 
cream-coloured summer palace on the’ water’s edge at 

Carthage. The purpose of the reunion was to decide on a reply 
to the French Resident-General’s request that he should sign 
forthwith a decree, which had been drawn up by the French 
Government, granting a greater measure of autonomy to Tunisia. 
In summoning this Estates General, the Bey’s action was a 
doubly surprising one. For the Bey, first of all, is an absolute 
monarch, whose councillors are consulted in secret, and, 
secondly, one whose major decisions are usually taken with the 
consent of the Protecting Power. 

This assembly will probably advise the Bey not to sign, and 
that will mean that the Tunisian crisis will continue. The word 
“ crisis ” is, however, a misnomer, for it implies a coming to a 
head, and that is what things don’t do in Tunisia. A few months 
ago Tunisia was the scene of an attempt by the nationalist 
movement—the Neo-Destour—to paralyse the economic and 
political life of the country by sabotage and terrorist activities, 
at times on a serious scale. It was only partly because the 
French showed that they could really counter violence that this 
phase came to an end, though there are still isolated terrorist 
acts. Tunisian middle-class opinion—and Tunisia is the only 
Arab country, perhaps, in which such opinion exists and exerts 
itsel{—though nationalist in sympathy, did not approve of 
burning standing crops or of placing home-made bombs in the 
houses of Tunisians considered lukewarm to the nationalist 
cause. 

The Bey himself and M. Salaheddine Baccouche, who 
formed his Government with some difficulty under French 
pressure last April, are probably not opposed to these reforms. 
They constitute a notable step towards autonomy for Tunisia 
and they safeguard the constitution and conservative interests. 
They give a much larger part to Tunisians in the Government. 
They create local assemblies elected by Tunisians and French, 
though they do not automatically provide for an elected Parlia- 
ment, which is to come after the local assemblies have been 
working for some time. Above all, the reforms embodied 
in the decree give virtually all the posts in the civil service, at 
high and low levels, to Tunisians. Whilst the French retain 
supervision in finance, the only subjects left definitely in French 
hands are foreign affairs and defence. But both the Bey and 
M. Baccouche feel that to sign this decree in the present circum- 
stances would lead to a fatal division in national feeling. 
Tunisia’s case against France will almost certainly be heard 
at the General Assembly of the United Nations this autumn. 
Even moderate nationalists feel that, as a result of this inter- 
national move, Tunisia can win more than the French offer at 
present. The French, on their side, are presumably anxious to 
see the reforms in operation so as to be able to prove to the 
world the superfluity of foreign interference. 

The Bey’s move to call this Estates General was really more 
than a mere delaying tactic. M. Baccouche’s Government was 
unpopular with the nationalist movement from the start, 
although the Prime Minister’s efforts, some of them successful, 
to get political prisoners freed have contributed to his popu- 
larity. The Bey’s intention is to maintain Tunisian unity at all 
costs. So he has called to this meeting representatives of the 
Government, of the land-owning classes, the sheikhs of the 
Hanafite and Malakite schools, leaders of the Neo-Destour and 
of the Jewish community—for the Tunisians; as a civilised 
people, are not, in the main, anti-Semitic. Perhaps the most 
important representative convoked is M. Furhat Abbas, the 
leader of the General Union of Tunisian Workers, which 
represents 80,000 workers. This union constitutes a great asset 
to the nationalist cause. It has purged itself of Communist 
influence and is a member of the International Federation of 
Free Trade Unions. It is as a result of this union that the 
Tunisians have obtained the sympathy of British, Scandinavian 
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and, above all, of American Trade Unions. M. Furhat Abbas 

therefore represents Tunisian nationalists’ main hope for out- 

ay aid, apart from any which comes from the Arab-Asian 
oc. 

The Bey’s move is therefore an astute one, because the more 
national unity is maintained the less chance will extremists . 
have of endangering the situation. There are different views 
about the Bey. He is certainly an elderly, timorous and peace- 
loving man. He is an enthusiastic collector of clocks and an 
amateur pharmacist, prescribing for his own-family and his 
court. To some people he is a figure of fun. According to 
some Tunisian nationalists, however, he is an intelligent and 
wary patriot, knowing how to express his inclinations and 
views in ways which escape the notice of the Protecting Power. 
This year he moved to his summer palace in Carthage from his 
official residence a good six weeks earlier than is prescribed 
by official routine. This was taken by patriotic Tunisians to 
indicate that the Bey was preparing to abdicate if the French 
put too much pressure on him, for Carthage, as opposed to 
his official palace at Hammam Lif, is his own property. His 
son, Prince Chady, is an ardent Neo-Destour supporter, and 
has recently given an interview to an American news-agency 
criticising the French proposals. He is not highly esteemed 
on personal grounds. M. Baccouche, the Prime “Minister, who 
is seventy years old, is neither a stooge nor ambitious. He 
has many relations in Paris, and some in London; he is very 
rich, extremely shrewd, and said to be the best poker-player 
in Tunisia. This is probably a more useful hobby than amateur 
pharmacy. 

Although the Neo-Destour Party, which without any doubt 
represents the mass of educated opinion, is disposed to reject 
these reforms and is at present against co-operation with the 
French, it is fair, I think, to say that the majority of the 
Party does not wish to sever all links with France, provided 
the French Government grants much greater autonomy. I 
talked in Cairo recently with one of the most extreme of the 
nationalist leaders, who told me that Habib Bourguiba, the 
leader of the Neo-Destour, who has been in prison for some 
time, wants an independent Tunisia to remain closely linked 
with the West, and, once independent of France, to form a 
part of a Western defence bloc. Between such a view and 
that of the Bey and M. Baccouche the centre of gravity is 
determined by the non-political sections of the middle classes, 
who are patriotic, but wish, above all, for peace. Once again 
the Tunisian crisis has not reached the stage at which goodwill 
on both sides cannot prevail. Educated Tunisian opinion 
appreciates that the French settlers and French private initiative 
are largely responsible for the comparative prosperity of this 
small country with its three and a half million people and 
large areas of desert. 

There is really little doubt that the present crisis in Franco- 
Tunisian relations has been the result of errors in French 
policy. The French settlers have certainly bedevilled the situa- 
tion. As a whole, though there are individual exceptions, 
they are stupid and reactionary. They have constantly used 
their influence in Paris to block the many intelligent measures 
initiated by previous French Governments. At the present 
moment the attitude of the settlers is bitterly opposed to these 
very moderate reforms. But the leader of the settlers, M. 
Colonna, is reported to have told the French Resident-General 
that he will support the reforms if the Resident-General is 
obliged to push them down the Bey’s throat. French policy 
has veered about in an alarming way with successive French 
Governments, and practically always the needle has finally 
pointed against conciliation and co-operation. The task of the 
French Resident-General in Tunisia is an unenviable one. The 
first Resident-General, the incomparable Paul Cambon, who 
got rid of the capitulations in 1881, rescued the bankrupt 
Tunisian Bey, and set up an efficient administrative machine, 
had to spend more than half his term of office in Tunisia 
fighting for his policy in Paris. The present Resident-General, 
M. de Hautecloque, has been bitterly criticised by French Left 
opinion for being too willing to use a strong hand, and par- 
ticularly for his arrest of M. Chenik’s Government last March, 
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and by the Right for being determined to push through reforms 
against the advice of the settlers. He may or may not last; 
but many Frenchmen and Tunisians think that the very last 
kind of Resident-General wanted in Tunisia is the “ supple” 
character, who is on amiable terms with everyone and at the 
last moment betrays all hopes by giving way to the settlers. 
France is in a very difficult tactical position in Tunisia at the 
moment, because, Once again, it is likely that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations may be obliged to discuss 
Tunisian nationalist claims. The French point out that any 
form of foreign interference in Tunisian affairs, even if well 
meant, automatically increases the strength of the extremists 
in the nationalist movement at the expense of moderate 
opinion. It makes more difficult the task of rallying the 
majority of all sections of Tunisians to a settlement of Franco- 
Tunisian relations which is neither that of the extremists of 
the Neo-Destour nor of the French settlers. 


The Conquest of Death’ 


By ERICH GEIRINGER, M.D. 


OWEVER successfully we may bypass the fear of 
death, and however sensibly we may die, to give up 
one’s personality remains fundamentally an unaccept- 

able proposition. Man does not resign himself to unpleasant 
realities. At first he uses magic to combat them, Le., he 
harnesses reason to imagination in an effort to convince himself 
that what is, is not. Sooner or later, however, he proceeds to 
action, and changes reality to suit himself. Every hut and every 
loaf of bread tells this story, not to mention aeroplanes and 
television. 

It was inevitable that man should try his hand against death. 
His attempts in this direction have been going on since the 
dawn of history. Little progress, however, was recorded until 
lately, when the scientific method secured man _ notable 
victories in abolishing some of the more objectionable forms of 
dying; or at any rate forms of dying against which there exists 
a considerable prejudice, such as premature, painful and 
prolonged death. 

Many people look on their children as something of them- 
selves, which will continue to live after them, and the tragedy 
of the death of the young lies partly in the fact that it robs 
their parents of a substitute for immortality. This tragedy, 
once of everyday occurrence, has become increasingly rare in 
civilised and peaceful communities, of which alone we must be 
understood to speak. We are rapidly approaching a state of 
affairs in which the great majority of deaths occur in the higher 
decades, from the degenerative changes of advancing age. 
The art of abolishing pain has kept pace with these advances. 
When drugs fail the surgeon will cut the nerves of pain, or may 
even sever with impunity the pathways to that part of the brain 
by which pain is appreciated. 

The great advances of medicine have, indeed, for the time 
being resulted in many cases in a considerable prolongation of 
the dying process, but this disadvantage is counteracted by a 
number of factors. Increased confidence in the power of medi- 
cine and greater bodily comfort make the hopelessness of the 
position less apparent; waning religious beliefs and changing 
economic conditions make it less often necessary to apprise the 
dying person of his approaching end; doctors have accordingly 
discarded the pompous nineteenth-century habit of informing 
patients of the fact that they have given up hope. 

Whilst civilised and peaceful man has therefore, by his own 
exertions, succeeded in making death conform to a pattern 
which removes some of its stings, this does not satisfy our inner- 
most desires for complete mastery of death. It would be easy 
to demonstrate that dying is an eminently useful social habit, 
and that immortality would be highly undesirable and, indeed, 
disastrous. Such arguments cannot affect our animal attachment 
to life nor its emotional counterpart—the dream of immortality 
—which has haunted man from his beginning. 

* An article on “ The Fear of Death,” by Dr. Geiringer, appeared 
in last week's Spectator. 
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Absurd though it may seem, let us examine the question of 
whether man can hope to attain his desire. First, let us deal 
with the straightforward, as it were naive, approach to this prob- 
lem, i.e., with the endeavour to push the onset of ageing and the 
expectation of life further and further up. We have already 
seen that a‘state is rapidly being reached in which peaceful 
and civilised man may expect to live well past middle 
age, and then to be slain by degenerative changes or diseases 
proper to old age. The scientific study of these disabilities 
has lately made significant advances, and, as_ interest 
becomes focused on these disorders, it may confidently be 
expected that the duration of life will be extended until it comes 
near the point which is considered by some to represent the 
natural life-span of man. This we may put somewhere slightly 
beyond a hundred years. Some think that under such condi- 
tions life would come to a harmonious end, body and mind 
ebbing away at a concerted rate, and that the terrors of death 
would thus be abolished except for those who are foolish 
enough to anticipate them. 

The limits of life could be pushed beyond this point only by 
discovering ways of interfering with the intrinsic processes of 
ageing. These processes are as yet very little understood, but 
they belong to the same category as other biological 
phenomena. Since the nature of many of these has been eluci- 
dated, it is permissible to hope that the ageing processes too 
will one day become amenable to control. That achieved, 
peaceful and civilised man would be in possession of potential 
immortality, and, although he could never hope to make full 
use of such a power, the mere possession of it would profoundly 
alter the psychological content of the death-complex; it is 
against tyrannical inevitability that the human mind rebels, 
whilst it becomes easily reconciled to evils that seem to be only 
potential. 

The tremendous social upheaval which would follow on the 
heels of such a discovery can hardly be imagined. Yet it must 
be admitted in all sobriety that, provided medical research is 
allowed to proceed undisturbed in its present path, it will cer- 
tainly put human-life expectancy higher and higher, and may 
well, in the end, succeed in slowing down or abolishing the 
changes of ageing. Much more shadowy and vague can be 
seen the outlines of another method of conquering death. It is 
a solution which in many ways would be more characteristi- 
cally human. Man masters nature not by changing her but by 
adapting existing conditions to his purpose. The progress of 
man is essentially that of a trickster. He has not learned to 
fly, but he has learnt to build a box which flies and to put 
himself inside. His voice still cannot carry across the ocean, 
but he has learnt to change it into something which can, and 
which then is changed back again into his voice. His body is 
still powerless against the onslaught of septicaemia, but he has 
learned to introduce strange substances into his body which 
fight the battle for him. At every step we meet this character- 
istic propensity of solving problems not by the production of 
new phenomena but by the apt juxtaposition of existing ones. 

Let us apply this method to the problem of death. As we 
have seen, the only objection to dying is that it destroys our 
consciousness of self. If we could look down on, and contem- 
plate, our own deceased body the problem would no longer exist. 
Consciousness of self, as we have seen, rests on compara- 
tively slender foundations, and it is conceivable that it, and even 
considerably more of a personality, might be directly transfer- 
able to_a suitable recipient. To discuss the principles and 
mechanisms of such a procedure would lead us too far, but, 
for those who can see, it may be mentioned that the scientific 
growing-points for the possible development of such a method 
are to be found in hypnosis, in parapsychology, in neuro- 
physiology, in e!ectroencephalography and in cybernetics. It 
might be argued that the essential nature of self would prevent 
such a procedure from ever being more than an illusion. With 
this we are not concerned. Provided it can create the convic- 
tion in the mind of man that he does not die it will have fulfilled 
its purpose 

Certainly those who believe in the existence of a soul as an 
immortal and individual entity must agree that this soul could 
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conceivably be shifted consciously and immediately into 


another body. The recipient would be charged for a while with - 


an extra set of memories and reactions, but, no doubt, fusion 
and gradual obliteration would soon re-establish his integrity. 
In this way man could conquer death without having to worry 
about the mortality of his carcase, and without having to face 
the baffling social problems which bodily immortality would 
bring in its train. It seems highly likely that some such attempt 
to rid humanity finally of the curse of death will eventually be 
made, but developments like these can only be hoped for if a 
high level of peaceful civilisation can be maintained. Having 
come'to this mighty pass, and looking down already upon a 
valley of life without fear, it would indeed be tragic if humanity 
should be so befogged as to fall into an abyss of self- 
destruction and blast itself out of civilised existence. 


The Case for a Z.V.A. 


By FRANK DEBENHAM* 


ECENT releases of information on how the U.S.S.R. is 
tackling the water-problems of Central Asia take the 
breath away, just as the scope and power of T.V.A. (the 
Tennessee Valley Authority) in the United States did in the 
past. The schemes of the Russian engineers dwarf all previous 
ones, for the excavation of only one set of canals is equivalent 
to that of sixteen Panama Canals. We need not feel unduly 
envious, however, for it was British engineers who were first 
in such a large field, in India, Iraq and Egypt, and the 
Australian Snowy River scheme is comparable in originality of 
design with American projects, and not so far behind in size. 

River-control, in the modern sense of vast barrages for irri- 
gation or power-schemes, is a powerful factor for peace and 
unity in a large valley, just because all the population depends 
on its smooth functioning. Unity need not mean ownership by 
one nation, as Egypt must know when it talks wildly of the 
“unity of the Nile basin,” but it does mean agreement on how 
to control the water-resources. The recent federation pro- 
posals for Central Africa draw fresh attention to the Zambesi 
River in this respect, because the territories concerned include 
the greater part of its watershed. Some of the ultimate head- 
waters lie in Portuguese Angola, and its lower course runs 
through Portuguese East Africa, but all the more habitable 
land lies in territory which is under British control, including 
part of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. It is therefore possible 
even at this stage to conceive of a Zambesi Valley Authority 
somewhat on the United States pattern. 

It is unlikely that a Z.V.A. would have the extensive powers 
of its predecessor, but it would start with other advantages—a 
more virgin land to be developed, a scantier population to be 
persuaded and fewer vested interests to be bargained with or 
overcome. On the other hand its markets would be distant, 
its labour unskilled, and response to its call for mechanised 
aid slow, all of which mean delay. Yet delay in reasonable 
degree is precisely what Africa needs in its development—delay 
in execution, that is to say, not delay in starting. 

What then would our postulated Zambesi Valley Authority 
do? That is a question easy to answer in broad outline but 
impossible in detail, for the simple reason that we do not know 
enough about the watershed. Some parts of it indeed are little 
better known today than when David Livingstone first went 
there a century ago. 

Obviously its first duty would be survey. A young army of 
hydrologists must be sent there to find out all about the behaviour 
of the rivers—their régime, as it is called. At present that is 
being done in a piecemeal fashion by each territory in the 
“spare time,” so to speak, of the water-development boards, 
who are short of staff and mainly engaged upon routine 
development of a local character. But not altogether, for 
Rhodesians are capable of “ thinking big,” and they are already 





* The writer, who was Professor of Geography at Cambridge from 
1930 to 1949, has made a prolonged study of water problems in 
Central and Southern Africa. 
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investigating large projects for the Zambesi, in the Kariba 
Gorge and on its tributaries the Kafue in Northern Rhodesia 
and the Shire in Nyasaland. Inevitably there must be, in three 
separate territories, a degree of overlapping, extra expense and 
lack of co-ordination in effort, which even a ready spirit of 
co-operation through the Central African Council could not 
avoid. These hindrances will vanish, or at least be greatly 
reduced, if and when there is closer union. 

The general aim of the Z.V.A. would be to make the fullest 
use of the water resources for the benefit of all concerned in 
the watershed. To ensure this the water received in the rainy 
season must be held back as much as possible, and as high up 
as possible on the plateau, in order to make it last out the dry 
season of winter and spring. The multitude of swamps, large 
and small, on the plateau already do this, but in a wasteful way, 
losing much by evaporation and growing little or no food. 
The control of all swamps must therefore be a charge on the 
Z.V.A. 

Below the swamps come the falls and rapids, where power 
can be generated to a degree at least as great as in Tennessee, 
but where costly works will be required. Associated with them, 
but where possible lower down, irrigation schemes have their 
chance, for power is no use without an industrial population, 
and that population must be fed by more intensive agriculture 
not too far away. Essential, too, for the partnership of power- 
users and food-growers is provision for cheap transport, as far 
as possible by the rivers themselves. Fortunately the same 
works which provide conservation of water by barrages and 
dams improve the river as a waterway; but the three aims of 
communications, power and irrigation must be under the same 
control, since at times their claims conflict. 

Indeed, the full reason for a supreme river authority lies in 
the fact that a choice must constantly be made as to how best 
to use the water for the benefit of the whole watershed and not 
merely one part of it. There is a very good example in the 
case of the Upper Zambesi where it approaches the Okavango 
and the Kwando so closely that in high flood they exchange 
water to some extent—that is to say, the first of the three to 
reach its peak parts with some of its water to the others. Conse- 
quently it would be possible to construct barrages and canals 
which could divert most of the water of the Zambesi into the 
Okavango, or vice versa. Needless to say, such an area has 
been somewhat of a playground for planners. There has been, 
for instance, more than one project for turning the Zambesi 
down to the south, to reinforce the Okavango, and thence on 
to the broad Kalahari, there to establish a second Gezireh Irri- 
gation Scheme. That would be the equivalent, on a very large 
scale, of turning the Thames at Oxford off through Bucks and 
Bedford to the Ouse and the Wash. No doubt Berks and 
Middlesex would like to be consulted about it. 

A better example of an important decision to be taken is in 
the Kafue River, a large tributary of the Zambesi, though here 
the watershed is already under the control of a single authority, 
Northern Rhodesia. Here the situation is that the million acres 
of productive land, the great Kafue Flats, occur above and not 
below the Kafue Gorge, where at least half-a-million horse- 
power could be generated. This is in the wrong sequence, and 
illustrates the two different uses of water to man, its energy and 
its crop-growing properties. You can extract power from it 
and then use it for irrigation, but not the other way about. 
Someone will therefore have to decide how much of the Kafue 
is to be used for food from the Flats and how much for power 
from the gorge below them. 

Unity of control has stronger reasons for support than 
these, however, and from the point of view of the ultimate 
prosperity of Central Africa the proper use of its water- 
resources must be given a high priority. That, in many respects, 
is the strongest argument in favour of closer union between the 
territories, for it will affect nearly all the inhabitants in a more 
lasting way than any other form of development. 

It may be argued that such an organisation as a Z.V.A. 
belongs to a somewhat distant future, but I would suggest that 
it should be considered carefully at this stage, and possibly, if 
only in nucleus form, be set up quite soon. The best reason 
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for that is the scarcity of people qualified to examine the 
hydrology. The staffs of the individual water-development 
boards in the territories are fully occupied with short-term 
projects and current routine, and since qualified hydrologists 
are at a premium the soundest scheme would be to train them 
locally. Those concerned with hydrology in East and Central 
Africa have already given some attention to the need for train- 
ing men in advance of developments to come. 


Delhi and Washington 


By H. R. VOHRA Calcutta. 


ERE it possible to plot India’s relations with the 

U.S.A. on a graph, the curve would be a very simple 

one. Beginning from the top in 1947, it would 
register a steep fall down to the middle of 1951, when for a few 
months it would lie flat, only to rise dramatically this year. In 
1952 the curve of friendship has continued to ascend at an 
astonishing pace, which, in the opinion of Far Eastern observers, 
is about the most significant recent development in this part of 
the hemisphere, and also the most promising from the angle of 
what is so often loosely, but not improperly, termed the free 
world. 

The sympathy of the United States with India was plainly 
manifested in many different ways. The ideals of the United 
States and her history, particularly that relating to her war of 
independence, were avidly absorbed by Indian students and 
politicians. The educational work of American missionaries 
in India was duly appreciated. The ideals which inspired the 
framers of the U.S. Constitution evoked sympathetic emotions 
in India. Yet, soon after independence, Indo-U.S. relations 
lost their original warmth. It was an unexpected and dis- 
heartening development for those who believed that basic 
causes must operate in bringing the two countries together. 
Four years have elapsed to prove that they were right. 

Causes are usually confused with symptoms in analysing the 
deterioration in Indo-U.S. relations. The one most 
frequently mentioned relates to the Kashmir controversy, 
on which the two countries have held divergent views. It is 
quite easy, indeed, to build up an imposing list of issues on 
which the two countries have failed to see eye to eye. Recog- 
nition of China would top the list in importance. Then come 
the Korean war, the crossing of the 38th Parallel, the virtual 
occupation of Formosa, the problem of Indo-China and, last 
but by no means least, the Japanese peace treaty, which India 
declined to sign. . 

But I doubt if these should really be quoted as reasons for 
Indo-U.S. disharmony. Each event, of course, worsened the rela- 
tionship. Deep down, the real cause, I think, was psychological. 
America, whose voice in the immediate post-war world was 
challenged only by that of Russia and her group of countries, 
expected that new-born India would gratefully follow her. 
That this newcomer into the international field should claim to 
possess an original and, what is worse, an ifidependent foreign 
policy surprised and irritated her. 

For the first time Gandhian non-violence was in operation 
in the international field. Convinced of the fairness of her 
stand on different issues, which she claimed to judge purely 
on merit, India had no alternative but to adhere to her point of 
view without fear of consequences. American annoyance in- 
creased as a sequel. What is the policy which caused such irri- 
tation ? Negatively, it is a policy of non-involvement in the 
“cold” war, which has often lent itself to the criticism that 
India’s réle is that of Rip Van Winkle. India pleads that, 
in the present international situation, by joining a bloc of 
Powers she would only be bringing the war nearer. Though 
India’s resources are severely limited, the balance of power at 
the present moment appears to be so delicately maintained that 
the adherence of this strategic area to one group of Powers might 
well make a difference in the decisions of those who determine 
peace or war. India compares her réle to that of a buffer, 
which by absorbing the shock saves a collision. 

India would be a most valuable addition to the Communist 
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group. Should she join that bloc, the accessiou of strength to 
the Communist side might well be decisive, and might tempt 
it to force the issue by war. That she is determined to tempt 
neither party may be disliked by both, but the decision is 
hardly illogical for a country whose future depends so greatly 
on continued peace. India is convinced that she is following 
a useful course by avoiding entangling alliances. 

With this determination goes India’s technique of judging 
all issues objectively from the dual standpoints of interna- 
tional justice and peace. Every step which, in her opinion, 
prolongs peace is preferable to any one which endangers it. 
Strengthening of warlike blocs of power, she holds, is the 
greatest potential menace to peace. Every little decision which 
promotes free discussion of issues helps. Conversely, every 
decision taken tamely in company with others in the hope of 
humiliating a rival group of Powers serves the cause of war. 
India deplores that so many countries today should so often 
suspend their judgement, being content to follow one or the 
other leader of the rival group of Powers. This is a form of 
international Fascism which needs to be curbed so that the 
democratic method of free discussion may regain its hold on 
the conduct of international affairs. 

This theory, when practised by a country which counts for 
little in military strength and even less in the economic sphere, 
was bound to be received with frowns by the countries which 
were anxious to consolidate their respective blocs of Powers. 
There was also an additional reason for the U.S. attitude. A 
country commands respect in proportion to its ability to run 
its house in an orderly fashion. The formation of New India, 
on the other hand, coincided with widespread communal riots, 
which foreign correspondents, without explaining the back- 
ground, dramatised to the outside world. Again, Delhi in 1947 
was undoubtedly too uncomfortable and too crowded a place 
for the newly-established embassies, and none would probably 
deny that the nature of diplomatic reporting in any country is 
not unconnected with the amenities afforded to the diplomatic 
staff. That Delhi was not built to be the capital of an indepen- 
dent country was not usually appreciated. 

During the first three years of the Congress régime in India 
the Government was assailed by reactionary religious organisa- 
tions on the one hand and armed groups of Communists on 
the other. Internal peace was so precariously balanced that 
at times the best friends of India doubted the Government’s 
ability to fight these contradictory forces which raised their 
ugly head so frequently in many parts of the country. The 
economic picture was also not bright. Every succeeding year 
has been marked by famine. Every year India has been com- 
pelled to scan the world for food to feed her masses. From a 
worldly angle this was obviously not the situation to support 
an independent foreign policy. Little wonder that, at times, 
it evoked bitter criticism at home and abroad. 

A great change has now taken place. 1951 marked the 
turning-point. Peace within has been firmly established. 
Communists and communal organisations are on the retreat. 
India has evolved a democratic constitution which is function- 
ing with astonishing smoothness. It has prepared a realistic 
five-year plan of reconstruction which invites foreign aid. 
Production in every sphere is going up. The discipline of 
India’s army of 300,000 men is unimpaired. Following these 
happy developments, perhaps because of them, Indo-U.S. 
relations have also improved. 

First came the loan of two million tons of food-grains on 
extremely easy terms, followed by a T.C.A. grant of 
$54,000,000. A treaty of mutual co-operation was signed in the 
first week of last January. What started as a trickle, compared 
with Indian needs, is now promising to become a flood. Efforts 
are afoot to give India adequate financial aid during the next 
five years, to enable her to complete the first five-year plan. 
America has declared, and India has insisted, that the assistance 
is without political strings. 

Nevertheless, the American aid which India has accepted is 
not without political significance. It would, of course, be 
wholly wrong to draw the conclusion that India has accepted a 
place in the western bloc. On the other hand, it would be futile 
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to deny that India’s emphasis on independence during the last 
four years no longer ignores the importance of inter- 
dependence. America, likewise, has begun to have faith in the 
sound foundations of Indian democracy, which in four short 
years has deserved to be nurtured with friendship and under- 
Standing. 

Mr. Chester Bowles, U.S. Ambassador in India, said the 
other day that in the next five years “ the people of India are 
going to prove to the world a great principle—the principle 
that undgr a free democratic system a nation can raise the 
living standards of its people. . . . I have faith and that faith 
is shared by the American people that India will succeed in 
meeting it.” These words could not have rung true in 1950. 


e * 

Quakers in Council 
By EVE TAYLOR 

HE Society of Friends are somewhat chary of publicity 

accorded to their domestic affairs; and the fact that both 

non-Friends and the Press were excluded from the deli- 
berations of their recent World Conference in Oxford has 
meant that its proceedings have aroused far less attention than 
the more broadly based pilgrimage to Lancashire this week. 

This is not to say that the Press was treated in an offhand 
manner. On the contrary. Quakers, one was repeatedly assured, 
do not court publicity, but they are not ill-pleased when they 
get it. The full-time Press officer attached to the conference 
was unfailingly helpful, and printed reports of speeches and 
discussions were readily available. Moreover, the freedom with 
which many representatives expressed their views outside the 
conference-room enabled the observer to gauge pretty fully 
the mood of the discussions. 

For the Friends, at all events, are well aware that the con- 
ference has in fact been the most significant feature of the 
tercentenary celebrations of the foundation of their Society. 
Over 1,500 of them were assembled in Oxford, 900 being 
official representatives. More than half of these came 
from the United States. Others were from Western Europe, 
and there was a fair sprinkling from South America, Central 
and South Africa, and the Middle and Far East; and if the 
large proportion of youth present was an accurate guide, the 
Society has no lack of potential material for its future work. 

At the same time many Friends are clearly gravely con- 
cerned about the health of the Society; and it was this anxiety 
more than anything else, perhaps, which gave significance to 
the week’s proceedings. It was never intended, of course, that 
the conference should reach any binding decisions either on 
doctrine or policy, as this would have run counter to the 
individualistic traditions of the Quakers. But some represen- 
tatives feared that, as a result, it would fail to fulfil any function 
at all; and they were at pains to remove from the beginning 
the danger that it would merely indulge in a glorification of 
the Society’s past achievements. 

Most vocal among this group were certain Americans, some 
of whose challenging indictments appear to have struck the 
conference with all the force of an unexpected cloudburst. 
One, for instance, accused modern Quakers of being guilty of 
treason to the great dream of their founders, another deplored 
their failure to witness sufficiently against the gross inequalities 
existing in the world, while a third criticised the complacency 
induced by the fact of their living largely in privileged countries 
as members of a privileged middle class. Such strictures and 
expressions of shame moved a Friend from Germany to 
challenge Quakers to renounce interest-bearing investments 
altogether. The idea, however, seems to have received little 
support. 

Nevertheless, there is probably general agreement among 
Friends on the need for heart-searching as to the Society’s 
present state, both material and spiritual. It was when the 
discussion moved on to more positive lines that a basic diver- 
gence of view was revealed. Some Quakers are evidently 
imbued with a strong missionary zeal; here again, this 
was most marked among the Americans present. The Society’s 
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task, as they see it, is to proselytise wherever and whenever the 
opportunity arises, in factory, public-house, college or club. 
Others, on the other hand, were clearly nervous as to the effect 
of such an approach on the modern generation. Friends from 
Germany and Scandinavia, in particular, warned the conference 
that young people in their countries had a deep distrust of the 
Church and were sceptical of high professions. They felt rather 
that it was important to create confidence by expressing their 
faith in action before beginning to talk to such people about 
Christianity. 

A similar cleavage emerged during the discussions on race- 
relations and the East-West conflict. Will better results be 
achieved by forcing the issues or by merely working patiently 
for a gradual transformation in peoples’ outlook ? A number 
of coloured Friends, at all events, were in no doubt as to the 
proper course. Only those who were in the struggle had any 
right to speak of patience, a negro from New York declared; 
and he even suggested that the kindness of some white people 
only served to hide the real problem, which was, in his view, 
not so much racial as a conflict between the reactionary and 
the liberal. Direct action was also supported by a white 
speaker from Baltimore, who instanced the recent successful 
introduction of negroes into an “all-white” restaurant by 
white people, who refused to be served unless in company 
with their coloured friends. 

On the whole, however, in this, as in other spheres, the 
conference appears to have been more susceptible to the views 
of those who preached caution. While admitting that their 
contribution to the reconciliation of racial and national con- 
flicts might well have to consist of first steps with no immediate 
effect, most representatives seemed to be willing to risk the 
consequent danger of frustration rather than indulge in any 
spectacular intervention. 

The importance which Quakers attach to the value of frank 
discussion was further underlined when they turned to con- 
sider the East-West conflict. Here the views of some members 
of the group of English Quakers who visited Moscow last year 
were heard with special attention. The conference wisely 
wasted no time over futile discussion of ideological issues; 
indeed, as one speaker pointed out, there was no positive value 
in decrying the achievements of Communism while overlooking 
what the West had failed to do. It was agreed that the funda- 
mental cause of tension was fear, and fear could only be 
removed by bringing differences into the open. Quakers were 
urged to “ wrestle with” the political situation, and to talk to 
Communists rather than avoid them. As a German Friend put 
it : “Communists are our brothers, who are going wrong in 
some things as we ourselves know that we are going wrong in 
others.” 

Yet, some might ask, what does all this amount to ? What, 
as revealed by the conference, is the Quaker’s vocation in the 
world to-day, and what positive contribution is he prepared to 
make to the solution of our problems ? Without doubt all 
Friends, by conviction, are anxious to work for peace; and the 
conference was unanimous, at all events, as to the need for 
disarmament, unilateral if necessary. One Friend from Japan 
appealed to the Western Powers to avoid encouraging a revival 
of militarism in his country; a Finnish Quaker reminded the 
conference of the experience of Finland, where, he claimed, 
there was no war-hysteria despite the fact that she was not 
allowed to have an army of more than 40,000 men, and was 
on the borders of the Soviet Union; and a British speaker 
appealed to all Friends to support with their prayers the 
Disarmament Commission of the United Nations. 

But in assessing the achievements of the conference, it 
must be remembered that the essence of Quakerism lies in its 
individualism. It is no use expecting the Society as a whole 
to subscribe to any rigid or spectacular course of action. The 
feeling is that individual Friends have different ways of working 
for the good of mankind, and that all should be encouraged. 
In this respect the conference must have provided a much- 
needed stimulant inside the Society, and encouraged among its 
members a radical re-examination of their position and standing 
in the world today. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


Mural studies in our several universities should, during 

the month of August, arrange vacation courses for foreign 
students and visitors. Although in principle I have abandoned 
the habit of lecturing, finding that it becomes a weariness to 
the flesh, I feel it incumbent upon those of us who are 
accustomed to deliver lectures to do something at least to assist 
these admirable endeavours. It is not merely that these 
courses provide foreign visitors with much information regard- 
ing English life and letters: it is also that, living communally 
in one or other of our seats of learning, these students from 
the Continent or overseas are able to absorb something of the 
peculiar atmosphere of our education. They learn, for instance, 
that our boys and girls, during their time at the university, 
are housed and fed in conditions of hygienic austerity: the 
Spartan syssitia that they attend must leave on their minds 
an impression of cheerful frugality. The fact, moreover, that 
they come from different countries and diverse backgrounds 
must serve to widen their experience and loosen some of their 
narrower assumptions and prejudices. And they benefit, I 
suppose, from the contrast between the rigid, formalised, 
instruction of their own universities or schools and the easy- 
going, conversational, but suggestive modes of English lectur- 
ing. I have often felt that, compared with European education, 
our own system relies largely upon collaboration between 
pupil and teacher. We throw the seed wide, hoping that some 
of it will germinate; they push the young mind into pots. 
Their method certainly produces a number of adolescents 
equipped with much standardised information; our method, 
while it may leave the unintelligent with little learning, en- 
courages the brighter spirits to think and work for themselves. 
If culture be in fact what remains with us after we have for- 
gotten all that we have been taught, then surely our system 
is preferable. But it takes some time for the foreign student 
to appreciate the difference. 

* ” * *« 


I have been told by some of the foreign youths and maidens 
who attend these courses that their initial impression was that 
British lecturers, with their off-hand manner, did not take as 
much trouble as foreign lecturers to prepare their script. This 
impression derives, I suggest, from the fact that most Conti- 
nental lecturers read textually from a written manuscript and 
that, while they do so, they remain seated at a table. Few 
British lecturers find this a convenient posture ; we prefer to 
stand up while we are talking, consulting from time to time 
the headings and quotations that we have scribbled in the 
form of notes. The Continental posture is more paedagogic, 
and enables the lecturer to produce h‘s ideas or information 
in the correct order and to emphasise his points by saying 
“ First, secondly, thirdly ” all the way down to “ seventhly.” 
That is not our way; we prefer, more or less, to ramble; we 
prefer to watch the eyes of our audience and to note when 
they are interested or bored, when attention gives way to 
lassitude. The foreign method assuredly leaves the pupils with 
a greater amount of precise information, neatly tabulated: our 
own method may leave them with the disconcerting impression 
that truth is seldom absolute, that there are four sides to every 
question, that we are not very positive regarding our own 
opinions, and that they must choose for themselves. The 
advantage of their method is that it enables even a poor 
lecturer to fill a creditable hour; the disadvantage of our method 
is that a poor lecturer produces, not a reasoned thesis, but a 
dish of scrambled eggs. I prefer our method, since I can 
practise no other. 

* 


[ is an excellent thing that the Departments of Extra- 


* * * 


There is a threefold difficulty in lecturing to such mixed 
audiences, to men and women who come, not from Europe 
only, but also from Asia, Africa and the United States. We 
are conscious that their backgrounds are totally dissimilar from 


+ 


COMMENT 


our own backgrounds and that the occasions for misconception 
or misunderstanding are frequent and difficult to foresee. We 
are conscious that they possess diverse sensibilities and that a 
chance remark intended to provoke merriment may provoke 
offence. And we are conscious that they come there with 
certain previous assumptions, and are determined not to be 
deluded by what they have been taught to believe are our main 
failings, namely hypocrisy and cant. It is little use assuring 
them that British hypocrisy comes, not from any real desire 
to deceive others, but from a constant desire to comfort our- 
selves. They are determined not to be “taken in”; and the 
consciousness of such resistance is bound to cramp the lec- 
turer’s style. It is best, I find, not to worry overmuch about 
such mutual inhibitions, and to console ourselves with the 
thought that their main purpose in attending a vacation-course 
is to improve their knowledge of the English language. If 
we concentrate on speaking our mother tongue distinctly, 
simply, persuasively, we may induce them for a while to forget 
all about British hypocrisy and imperialism, and to become 
receptive of the deft handling of our vowels and relative clauses. 
By such means we may suspend their disbelief. Yet even then 
we shall observe them casting side-glances at each other, 
indicating “ He cannot seriously expect us to believe that ! ” 
* * * * 


It is preferable, I find, to select for these lectures subjects 
connected with such comparatively uncontroversial themes as 
literature or art. Last week I lectured to a foreign audience 
upon “English Biography”; my journey was windless and 
smooth. This week I am lecturing to a similar audience upon 
“ The contrast between Great Britain’s position in the world in 
1900 and 1952.” It seems incredible to me that a man of my 
age and experience could ever have agreed to discourse upon 
so horrible a subject. I should have learnt by now that, when 
we are invited in February to deliver a lecture in August, a 
strange optimism, a curious aberration, stultifies our judge- 
ment. “ August ? ” we say to ourselves, “ well I may be dead 
by then.” But the months flash by and the date advances 
inexorably; we slouch towards the altar as oxen doomed for 
sacrifice, with woollen fillets on our horns. I should not mind 
in the very least talking to an audience of my compatriots upon 
this painful theme; after all, there is much that can be said. 
But how on earth am I to handle such a subject when speaking 
to an audience composed of men and women from Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America? On the one hand, one does not 
desire to falsify proportions or to leave impressions that are 
incorrect. On the other hand, patriotism precludes one from 
botanising upon one’s mother’s grave. I happen to believe 
that, although our physical authority has certainly declined in 
this half-century, our moral authority has been enhanced. But 
is there any purpose at all in turning my threnody into such 
a paean? No, there is no purpose at all. My sole solace is 
that, when this article appears in print, my lecture will be over 
and I shall be off to hide my shame in Wales. 

* * * * 


In spite of the panic depression that now assails me, I 
remain convinced that these vacation courses are of immense 
value. Young people from all over the world spend several 
weeks in each other’s company on a basis of equality; some 
of their prejudices may be blunted by this contact; they may 
even learn the danger and stupidity of being conditioned by 
fixed ideas. Paul Valéry contended that the idée fixe was one 


.of the main factors in human imbecility; I also regard rigidity 


of opinion as a major enemy. But what a comfort it must be 
sometimes to be convinced that our own opinions and principles 
are absolute, that all mankind, except ourselves, are ignorant, 
mistaken and profoundly wicked ! Did I possess these powers 
of conviction I might be less alarmed than I am at having to 
lecture on Thursday upon Great Britain’s position in the 
modern world. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


The Little Man. Anni Difficili. (Academy.)——-The World in 


His Arms, (Odeon.) 


Ir is not surprising that when The Little Man was first shown in Italy 
it aroused a storm of protest, for not only does it show, with tragic 
significance, how easy it is for the innocent and uninterested to. be 
caught up and mangled by political philosophies, but it also makes 
joyful mock of the more foolish aspects of Mussolini’s Fascism. 
Although it is a somewhat disjointed film—it covers a wide span 
of years—S. Luigi Zampa, the director, holds firmly on to the thread 
which leads one simple Sicilian clerk to ruin. We see S. Umberto 
Spadaro, looking remarkably like Charlie Chaplin but lacking 
his resilience, joining the Party, although he has no political con- 
victions, so as not to lose his job. Bored but obedient he does all 
the right things; carries banners in processions, sings patriotic 
songs, takes part in community P.T. His son, the handsome 
S. Massimo Girotti, is conscripted for one campaign after another, 
Abyssinia, Spain, Africa, Russia ; his friends, who are anti-Fascists, 
are captured or dispersed. Passively dhe accepts what he knows is 
wrong, and at the end of the war finds that his simple desire to live 
his own life and let governments govern as they choose costs him 
his job. S. Spadaro is very touching, and makes an excellent foil 
for the ironic and occasionally brilliant exposition of totalitarianism 
which thrusts at him from every side. 


* * * * 


A very different cup of tea, and one, alas, brewed in far from 
boiling water, is The World in His Arms, which stars that fine actor 
Mr. Gregory Peck. A tale of adventure concerning the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia for the U.S. by a certain Captain Clark, a daring 
sailor, poacher of Russian seals, socker of Russian jaws and cheerful 
blackmailer, this film lacks every virtue save a number of pretty 
pictures of sailing ships. Its script is abysmally trite, its constant 
brawling tedious, and though it offers a glut of melodramatic hap- 
penings they fail to fire the imagination. Miss Ann Blyth, as a 
Russian Countess about to be unhappily married to an Archduke, 
looks lovely in a tear-stained way, and Mr. Anthony Quinn as a 
Portuguese sea-dog wags his tail with some liveliness, but, though 
the action is as varied as the sea, only the sea itself seems at all 
plausible. Oh, and the seals of course. These, numbering about 
a million, have a distinctly lifelike air. As for Mr. Peck, his gentle- 
manlike qualities which have roused the lady in so many of us 
are here gravely misplaced. His pirate is about as piratical as a 
retired Lieutenant-Commander taking the boys for a sail round 
Beachy Head. 

Speaking of the implausible, I noticed that Miss Blyth, in a 
romantic mood, approached a vast basket of roses sent by her 
suitor, as have many women before her, and, as have they, non- 
chalantly plucked off the head of a rose and pressed it to her lips. 
In my brief experience of such matters I have found that such 
insouciance is inadequate, that it is necessary to wrestle with a 
rose before it parts from its stem or, of course, to cut it with secateurs, 
As you see I was in a very fault-finding mood at the Odeon. 


* * * * 


This week I have also seen a short film called Opus 65, destined 
for the Edinburgh Festival before it is shown to the general public. 
Sponsored by the Ford Motor Co., it draws a parallel between 
industrial and musical instruments, the former supplied by giant 
machinery at Dagenham, the latter by the London Symphony 
Orchestra playing Mr. Richard Arnell’s music. There is no dialogue. 
The result is stimulating, bringing to the making of a Ford car a 
kind of intellectual magic which should, though this ostensibly is 
not its purpose, set many an additional Lizzie rolling the roads. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


THEATRE 
The Happy Marriage. By John Clements. (Duke of York’s.) 


Nort being among those who consider farce a contemptible form 
of entertainment, I am dismayed to think of the heaviness of soul 
which impelled certain persons to protest from the gallery at the 
close of the first performance of Mr. Clements’s play. Various 
inadequacies, goodness knows, had made themselves apparent as 
the evening wore on, and the noise may even have been an ill-natured 
critical demonstration against them; but I think it much more 
likely that it was a cry squeezed from the very heart of the puritanism 


which cannot abide to see life turned upside-down on the stage. 
It is true that farce and tragedy (if set in our own time and place), 
the two sides of the same coin, the polar-opposite views of the same 
world, are becoming progressively more difficult to stage in England. 
A sad business. 

But to return to The Happy Marriage. The play itself, based on 
Le Complexe de Philémon by Jean Bernard Luc, translated to a 
London roof-garden and illuminated by a rather thick suburbanish 
light, is a little sadder than it need have been. For one thing it 
is far too long, and would have been better done in three swift scenes 
with no intervals. But that in effect would be to ask for a double 
bill, and, for various ridiculous reasons, you might as well ask for 
the moon in the West End. The plot is tight and the situations 
serviceable ; popular psychology and mawkish trust in it are targets, 
not sitting indeed, but positively running towards the gun. 


Having heard the great Dr. Protheroe, Helen fancies that her 
husband is in a bad state; Henry thinks likewise of Helen when 
her solicitude mounts to the dizzy heights of absurdity. Both have 
secret consultations with Doctor Protheroe, with this result, that 
each must contrive to have the other’s affection temporarily ‘* trans- 
ferred ’’ elsewhere. This brings in another couple, Audrey and 
George, and the comic cross-stitch which the plot embroiders is 
given extra sharpness by Audrey’s quite improper pleasure in the 
delicate task imposed on her by Helen. (I can well imagine X 
grinding out a ponderous ‘‘ documentary ’’ on the theme.) Yet 
there should be more provocation of helpless laughter. In the 
first act there is a telephone scene in which John Clements and 
Miss Kay Hammond (her mannerisms well under control) conspire 
to dissolve the stoniest heart; such laughter is not heard again. 
Miss Frances Rowe plays the ‘* best friend ’’ only too willing to 
become something more, and Mr. Michael Shepley as George 
provides an outsize caricature of the phlegmatic, inarticulate English- 
man. Too long, too strained, too heavy in dialogue: but not 
without the wisdom which farce offers to those who know the 
pleasure of standing on the head and thumbing the nose. 


TAIN HAMILTON. 








Perhaps we wrote this book for you! 


‘I bank at Barclays’ has been written especially 

for people of all ages who are thinking of opening 

their first bank account. It tells you just how easy 

it is to start an account; it shows how useful a 

cheque book can be to you and explains the other 

services which save you time and_ trouble. 
Ask for a copy at your local branch today. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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Romeo and Juliet. By William Shakespeare. (Scala.) 

Tue Marlowe Society of Cambridge University has done well to 
celebrate its fiftieth production by coming up to London for a 
week. By the time this note appears Romeo and Juliet will have 
been succeeded by The Family Reunion, but there must be at least 
a few words of praise for a fine production. The full text was given 
(a rare generosity), and the producers, Mr. George Rylands and 
Mr. John Barton, in a programme-note state their sensible belief 
that ‘* no pruning or tinkering will transform this early play into a 
Shakespearean tragedy of the kind which he composed from Julius 
Caesar to Antony and Cleopatra.”’ 

Freshness, zeal, and emotional urgency kept the lyrical note 
sounding true even in the awkward passages where words run wild. 
Mr. Anthony White and Miss Teresa Moore were admirable in the 
leading rdles, and so splendidly exuberant and stage-subduing 
was Mr. John Barton’s Mercutio that one saw very clearly why 
Shakespeare had to kill off this character. Miss Gillian Webb's 
Nurse is a large and bold creation, and Mr. Peter Hall filled out 
Tybalt with a rare wealth of smiling insolence. 

There were some strikingly good performances. The single 
setting, centred on a pavilion, was a model of efficiency, and the 
action moved swiftly forward, with no fussing. There is no need to 
say where we should always like to see Shakespearean productions 
as well made as this. IAIN HAMILTON. 


MUSIC 


No musical journal aims consistently higher than The Score, a ** music 
magazine’’ (to use its own somewhat misleading name) which appears 
but three times a year, and is designed for practising musicians able 
to bring a widely cultivated intelligence to the history and problems 
of the art. The editor, William Glock, is known both as pianist 
and lecturer, and as a musician whose intransigent standards of 
excellence have led him to abandon the market-place of journalism— 
where, as in other market-places, the idealist will receive rude treat- 
ment and be forced, on occasion, to painful compromises—for the 
serener fields of the highest musical education. Not that the 
Bryanston Summer School, of which he is director, is in any sense an 
ivory tower; but the musical standards which it inculcates could 
only offend such tower-dwellers as maintain that any vulgarisation 
(in the French sense) is in itself a profanation of music’s mysteries— 
and these diehards we can safely leave to their own devices, if any. 


In view of Mr. Glock’s ardent championship of the keyboard 
music of Haydn and Schubert, it would be foolish to number him 
among those many musicians of his generation who, in reaction 
against the public preference for music written between 1780 and 
1914, have concentrated their interest and affection on ‘* pre- 
classical *’ and ** contemporary ’’ music and come to regard the 
nineteenth century, paradoxically, as an unfortunate interlude in 
musical history. On the other hand, all those whose first musical 
experiences date from the third decade of the present century have, 
however unconsciously or even unwillingly, felt the pressure of this 
reaction ; and those whose interest is in the study and analysis of 
musical technique and aesthetic theory were influenced by the already 
existing wealth of studies of Beethoven and his successors and the 
comparative paucity of writings devoted to his predecessors and the 
urgent need for finding some clue to the labyrinth of contemporary 
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“Our Queen is a true British sailor.” The ballad composed 
in honour of William the Fourth need not go out of use yet; 
like the national anthem, it may by a simple change in the 
designation be made to fit the present wearer of the crown. 
Duly as autumn comes round, our Sovereign takes to the water 
with all the gusto of a water-spanicl. Were not the phrase 
vulgar, one might say she is “ a duck of a Queen.” A fort- 
night ago, she was coasting the English shores of the Channel, 
exploring the leafy labyrinths of the Cornubian and Devonian 
rivers. This week she has crossed the sea to Belgium; dis- 
daining to be turned from her purpose by a gale which might 
have made bearded sailors remain at anchor.’ 

It is possible—probable—that Queen Victoria's visit to her 
royal uncle of Belgium is nothing more that one of her custom- 
ary autumnal trips. But the presence of the Queen of England 
in Belgium at the present moment is a fact of political import- 
even though nothing of the kind be intended. 
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musical movements. It is not surprising, then, that the essays in 
The Score have been more often devoted to these under-developed 
areas of musical knowledge, and that the names of, say, Rameau and 
Scarlatti on the one hand, or Bartok and Stravinsky on the other 
should appear more frequently than those of Schumann, Dvorak or 
César Franck. 


The latest, and sixth, number appeared in May, and carries a most 
distinguished list of contributors. There are, for example, seven 
essays on Schénberg, and the names of the writers—Roger Sessions, 
Virgil Thomson, Frank Martin, Pierre Boulez, Roberto Gerhard, 
Fred Goldbeck and Karl Rankl—gives some idea of the catholicity 
of outlook and the sheer distinction of mind upon which Mr. Glock 
can draw. In fact, this number of The Score will be treasured by all 
historians and students of music as containing some of the shrewdest 
and most balanced judgements of a problematical composer to 
appear in any language. The remaining articles are no less distin- 
guished. Ralph Kirkpatrick contributes the second of two articles 
on Domenico Scarlatti’s harmony ; Edward Dent pays a tribute 
to the late Canon Fellowes ; Herbert Murrill discusses Stravinsky's 
Rake’s Progress, and Anthony Milner and Peter Gellhorn write, from 
different points of view, about Britten’s Billy Budd. Not all 
numbers of The Score can boast quite such a list of contributors or 
quite such consistently interesting subject-matter; but the same 
standard of high seriousness and patient scholarship is always 
maintained, and, at a mere 16s. a year, it should be subscribed to by 
every serious musician. Indeed the price, by present standards, is 
so low that for once the old advertiser’s slogan that no musician 
** can afford to be without this,’’ is very near the truth, even at a 
time when the list of things which ** we can afford to do without ”’ 
is daily growing and bids fair to overtop every other list in our 
personal budgets. MARTIN COOPER, 


BALLET 


New York City Ballet. (Covent Garden.) 


HAVING been away on holiday I have, unfortunately, missed much 
of the New York City Ballet season, but in the programmes seen 
since my return William Dollar’s The Duel emerges as the most 
impelling piece of work. In conception this ballet does not differ 
greatly from the other versions we have seen, but by comparison it 
easily holds its own and is a splendid vehicle for Melissa Hayden, 
who dances the strenuous réle of Clorinda with a particularly fine 
sense of drama and easy execution. Francisco Moncion is rather 
disappointing as Tancred, but gives a beautiful performance as the 
Dark Angel in Balanchine’s Orpheus. 


Most dancers seem to enjoy poking fun at themselves and their 
art, and this nice trait is especially well developed in the American 
company. Balanchine’s A La Francaise shows that even its eminently 
intellectual choreographer can relax and have a bit of fun; it also 
shows that Melissa Hayden is as gifted for comedy as she is for 
tragedy. Todd Bolender dances this ballet, as well as the Pied 
Piper, with a delightful sense of humour ; in the latter he is wittily 
partnered by Tanaquil LeClercq, who takes the réle of Odette in a 
re-arranged version of the second act of Le Lac des Cygnes. 
Balanchine has made some nice alterations in the movements and 
patterns of the corps-de-ballet, and has contrived an exciting climax 
leading up to the final flight of the swans and the departure of 
Odette. Despite her lovely arabesques and classical bearing, Tanaquil 
LeClercq does not feel her réle sufficiently, neither does she attain 
that flow of movement more than ever necessary to a dancer of her 
height. LILLIAN Browse. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 128 
Repo t by N. Hodgson 


A prize of £5 was offered for soubriquets (on the analogy of **The 
Swan of Avon,’’ ** The Rupert of Debate,’’ &c.) for Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, General de Gaulle and Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson. 


It may be of interest to readers to know how far-flung is the appeal 
of this page ; entries for this week, for example, having been penned 
in such diverse places as Singapore, the Philippines and Rossett 
Ghyll. Many of the competitors, however, failed to take note of the 
limiting condition imposed by the analogies. I must, therefore, in 
fairness to the more observant, reject such pleasant suggestions as, 
for Churchill, ** The Minister of all the Talents ’’ (D. L. L. Clarke) ; 
for de Gaulle, ‘‘ Big Stick in Waiting °’ (Leslie Parris), ** L’ Aspirant 
de Marianne ’’ (E. V. Martino), ** Magni Nominis Umbra”? (T. E. 
Casson) and ‘‘ Le Cyrano de nos Jours’’ (R. S. Stanier) ; for Dr. 
Johnson, ‘** The Innocent Abroad ’’ (A. Macdonald). Others, 
technically correct, I put aside on other grounds, such as H. A. C. 
Evans’s de Gaulle, ** The Sulla of the Seine,’’ because it looks 
forward to a problematical future, R. S. Stanier’s Churchill, ‘* The 
Tamberlaine of Sidney Street,’’ because it looks backward into a 
too distant past, and J. Danvers’ ** Nave of Canterbury,’” because 
there is, after all, a limit. 

The zoology of the entries makes an interesting study, Churchill 
figuring as lion, bulldog, duckling (ugly) and chicken (some) ; 
Bevan as cockatrice, gadfly, goose, grey squirrel, raven and turkey- 
cock ; de Gaulle as eagle, mule, phoenix and elephant (rogue), 
while the Dean is a zoo in himself—bacillus, bat (in belfry), bellwether, 
blindworm, bull, dove (of St. Marx), gull, ladybird (!), ostrich, 
petrel, sheep (lost) and wolf (lone). 

Classical allusions are inevitable, Churchill appearing, obviously 
enough, as Pericles and Demosthenes and, less understandably 
perhaps, as Cato and Odysseus ; Bevan (not quite fairly ?) as Thersitas, 
Cleon and Catiline ; de Gaulle as Achilles, Horatius, Pompey and 
Sulla. 

No entry in my view hits the bull’s-eye four times. Churchill, 
paradoxically, is at once the easiest and the most difficult. He is 
the Wizard, Warrior, Watch-dog and Watch-man of Westminster, 
and much else besides. After prolonged and profound meditation 
I have made a list of some of the more effective soubriquets,. and 
award £1 each to the entries with two stars and 10s. each to the 
One stars. 


Mr. CHURCHILL : 
The Pooh of Westminster (E. P. STANHAM). 
The Colossus of the Commons (Atod.). 


Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN : 
**The Tip of the Left Wing (WALTER PERCIVAL). 
**The Napoleon of Finesse (J. R. Sisson). 
*The Pang of Labour (C. F. E.). 
The Cleon of the Coalfields (H. A. C. Evans). 
The Tito of Transport House (G. S. BLACK). 


GENERAL De GAULLE: 
*L’Orphelin de la Gloire (N. KERROD). 
The Sphinx of the Seine (Admiral Sir W. M. James). 
The Cross of Lorraine (Mrs. M. GARDNER). 


Dr. HEWLETT JOHNSON : 
**The Mug of China (Joyce JOHNsON). 
*The Cross of Canterbury (H. A. C. EvAns and 
Miss M. G. SHAW). 
The Lost Shepherd of Canterbury (Eric Swainson). 
The Ostrich of Canterbury (A. KERR). 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 131 
Set by John Usborne 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a four-line epitaph 
on an English drought. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘** Comeetition,’’ and must 
be received not later than August 27th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of September Sth. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ALTHOUGH I have often heard of people being bitten by adders, I 
have not heard of one who has died as a result. No doubt people 
die from snakebite in this country, but they also die from wasp- 
stings. Last year in our locality a farmer’s son was bitten when he and 
his mother sat down to rest on a bank on their way home from the 
bus-stop. The boy hovered on the brink of death for a while, but 
recovered. I believe the serum had to come from some distance, but 
it came in time. My father once lost a gun-dog that ran in to retrieve 
an adder he had shot. The severed head of the snake bit the dog in 
the lip. Even a dog will recover if permanganate of potash is at hand. 
Recently I had a letter from a lady who lives near Plymouth stating 
that she thought adders were not so common as they had been in her 
childhood. She gave an account of a baby born to a woman who had 
been bitten by an adder. According to hearsay at the time, the 
baby was said to crawl and hiss like a snake and was kept in an out- 
house until it died. Legends of the kind are endless. There have been 
giant snakes that left great tracks in the grass in all parts of the 
country. Time puts feet to their length and inches to their girth until 
belief can be stretched no farther. 


Chlorophyll 


Chlorophyll, I was told at school, is the stuff of life itself. When I 
look at a field of hay or a hill of swedes I sometimes remember what 
my biology master had to say. Chlorophyll and sunlight are 
green life. Green life is milk, meat, fat, oil, coal, heat, in the final 
analysis. A short spell without light would upset the balance. 
If the sun did not shine, the green stuff would die. My thoughts rarely 
go so far when I breathe the scent of a beanfield or stand among the 
swedes, but I am conscious of the milk-supply when I look at the 
rising clover, for the summer’s sun js stored in a haystack. The 
makers of certain products for removing bad odours have discovered 
the magic of chlorophyll, and through the medium of their advertise- 
ments the world may learn something of its function, but old George 
crawls up his row thinning turnips, and chlorophyll js nothing to him 
but cattle-food. Sometimes it is simply backache and an awful thirst. 


An Angry Bull 


There was a startling roar from the inside of the shed, and as I 
looked towards it the farmer smiled. ‘“Can’t trust him any more,” 
he said. “I knew when he was two he was goin’ wrong. He’s past 
three now and gettin’ sour. If I was to let him out in that field nobody 
dare go near. He gets his head down an’ tears the ground up. A 
couple of years can put the devil in a bull. You can shut him in the 
dark; do what you like. It makes no difference, an’ it’s all a cruel 
business, so he’s off to the slaughterhouse next week. Had some good 
calves off him too. It’s a pity.” We went over to the shed, and peered 
in through a crack. The bull was silent, aware that we were close at 
hand. I could hear his breathing and the uneasy movement of his 
feet. Suddenly he let out another roar. “ Now don’t take on,” said 
his owner. “ What’s eatin’ you man?” Whatever it was, I was glad 
there was a good strong fastener on the door. 


Crab-Apples 


Because it once had a wonderful crop, I went back to see how the 
old crab-apple tree was doing. It grows in a hedge that surrounds 
a copse. The first time I found it, it was covered with apples of 
extraordinary size. Not only was the fruit large, but it was beautifully 
coloured, and not as sour as crab-apples normally are. I could hardly 
believe that it was a crab-apple tree. It looked very like an orchard 
tree that had degenerated, and I was jnclined to believe this because 
twenty or thirty yards away there was a damson tree. The following 
year there was hardly any fruit. It was small and woody and sour. 
Perhaps a crab-apple tree has a sort of bumper year once in a while ? 
It is ten years since this particular tree had its wonderful crop. It is 
not to be a bumper year this year. The fruit that is coming is small. 
The damson along the field has no fruit at all, and my hopes of the 
harvest of the hedge have faded away, for the bullace trees I know are 
too far off to make the journey worth while when the time comes. 


Roses from Slips 


Disregarding the comments of the experts, I have jncreased the 
number of rose trees in my garden by taking slips. If the blooms are 
no larger than those on the older trees I bought, they are no smaller. 
Pull a strong branch away from the main stem—avoid young, sappy 
wood—leaving a heel on the slip. Remove the thorns to a height of 
about nine inches, and firm the slip in fairly heavy soil. I have found 
that slips taken from the older varieties of rose make néw bushes, 
while the more cultivated, unscented rose has been a failure as a 
cutting. IAN NIALL, 
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LETTERS TO 


Prison Problems 


Sixr,—Mr. Benson may be right when he says there is no solution to 
the problem of our prisons except immensely costly new building and 
rebuilding. But I venture to think that to acquiesce in the present 
conditions without making any attempt to remedy any of them is 
unworthy of our great country. There is one field where a compara- 
tively small outlay might bring in a very good return. I speak of the 
cases of young mothers convicted of child-neglect and sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment. 

It is a sad comment on our education, on which so many millions 
are spent, that many girls leave school, start work and marry .without’ 
any idea as to how to run a home or care for a child. Good advice 
by numerous officials can help in some cases, but in very many it is 
utterly wasted. The slack, ignorant and sometimes subnormal young 
mother needs to be shown how to wash, cook, “make-do-and-mend,” and 
feed and clothe her children. Family Service Units are doing grand ser- 
vice in this way in London and some other towns, and should receive 
every encouragement. But what of those mothers who reach the courts as 
a result of their neglect of their children? Could any treatment be more 
futile than the present, where the children are removed from the mother 
and put in an institution and the mother is sent to prison ? 

Two years ago I visited a girl of eighteen undergoing six weeks’ 
imprisonment for neglect of her two-year-old illegitimate child. There 
had been no question of cruelty. The child was healthy and happy, 
but the home was unspeakably filthy, and authority decreed that the 
child’s health was endangered thereby. Ten days in an institution 
infected the child’s eyes and turned it into a frightened, fretful little 
being. It had lost all that made life secure and familiar. Maybe if it 
had stayed longer it might have adapted itself to the new conditions, but 
red tape was ruthlessly cut and the child given back to the care of its 
great-grandmother to whom it was devoted. Six weeks’ imprisonment 
may have taught the young mother how to commit forgery, as she was 
working entirely with a girl sentenced to six months for this offence; 
it certainly taught her nothing at all about the care of her child. Despite 
all that was done to make her home clean for her return, in a short time 
things were almost as bad as before. What else could one expect ? 

Surely the obvious way to treat cases such as these is to put the 
mother with her small children in a home where she will be taught how 
to care for them properly. After a period of residence in such a place 
mother and children will return to their own home, where they will be 
regularly visited and helped to carry out the lessons they have learned. 
The Salvation Army has been experimenting on these lines in the 
home “ Mayflower” at Plymouth. In Scotland a house has been pur- 
chased in the industrial area of Dundee to be known as “St. Mary’s 
Pioneer Mothercraft Training Centre.” It will take four mothers and 
their children under five years of age. This scheme has the blessing 
of the Secretary of State, the Probation Council and many distinguished 
representatives of the law. It will be run on inter-denominational 
lines, with religion as its inspiration. The staff of two will live as 
simply: as the mothers, and will try to give the atmosphere of happy 
home life. 

Is it not better that mothers should be placed on probation with con- 
dition of residence for four months at St. Mary's, and their children 
committed to their care in the centre, than that they should be 
forcibly separated and sent to prison and institution? Yet the few 
hundred pounds a year which would keep such a centre going (in addition 
to the grants given by Probation Committees for the women in their 
charge, and by the Local Authorities for the care of the children) 
are not yet forthcoming. It has been left to private charity to try to 
furnish the house, and the staff is being engaged as an act of faith. 
—Yours faithfully, PHYLLIS GRAHAM. 

Forbescourt, Broughty Ferry, Dundee. 


Prunophiles, Prunophobes 


Sir,—No doubt, as Mr. Penney reminds us, we should all be kind to 
poor dumb vegetables which cannot answer back, but Janus is entitled to 
express his opinion (however wrong) about prunes, just as I am 
entitled to express my opinion (however right) that certain vegetables, 
such as parsnips and spinach, are enemies of human happiness and 
scourges of helpless infancy. Then there is the anti-social onion. 
Without wishing to be in the least dogmatic, I merely suggest that 
people who poison the neighbourhood with the noxious reek of frying 
onions ought to be sizzled in their own frying-pans. (More bad 
manners, Mr. Penney—come on, my neck is stuck right out !) 
Nevertheless, I think that Janus’s unprovoked attack on prunes is 
ill-natured and will give pain to thousands of prune-chewers through- 
out the country. It may be true that the expression “ stewed prunes,” 
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especially when accompanied by that dread culinary term “ shape,” 
does not inspire the noblest human emotions; but Janus evidently 
knows only the miserable, brownish-black, midget impostor which 
masquerades as a prune in our Brave New World. Has he never, in 
better days, encountered the proud, purple-black, fat, wrinkled aristo- 
crat of the species, benign not only to the palate but to the secret places 
of the human heart—and elsewhere ? Has he never had a well-cooked 
devil-on-horseback ? And has he never met this noble fruit at its 
finest—the dessert prune out of a squat bottle from Bordeaux? And 
would he know how to treat it even if he did meet it? Let me advise 
,him—soak it in gin. If he will supply the gin, I will supply the prunes, 
and I think that after a session together, with adequate opportunities for 
experiment, I will convince him. 

Finally, I fear that Janus’s strictures may give offence in the Royal 
Air Force, which I understand comprises, though perhaps involuntarily, 
a certain limited number of prunes. Surely this well-meaning, if 
undistinguished, class of patriotic citizens deserves better than to be 
held up to public obloquy ?—Yours faithfully, C. K. ALLEN. 

Rhodes House, Oxford. 


Sir,—May I support Janus’s attack on the prune? This unlovely 
fruit, we are told, js excellent when well cooked; suffice it to say that 
good prune-cooks must be extinct. Certainly there are none in 
schools, where prune-suffering is most acute. As to the nutritional 
value of the prune, one is reminded of Nebuchadnezzar’s remark oa 
his vegetarian diet, who said: 

“ ... as hé munched the unaccustomed food, 

It may be wholesome, but it is not good!" 
Yours faithfully, 

Manley Knoll, Manley, Cheshire. 


D. C. Fi_pes. 


Sir,—I agree with the right of Janus to say what he likes about the 
prune, but I wonder if he has ever had them as we cook them in 
Scotland, that is: cooked slowly with sugar in the oven, and finally a 
good measure of port wine added. The absence of the latter (for 
obvious reasons) when served in school must have spoiled many 
people’s taste for prunes. This compdéte used to be served to perfection 
in a hotel at the head of Loch Lomond, quite a Mecca for prune-lovers. 
—Yours, &c., Mary C. SMITH. 
Gartness, West Common, Harpenden. 


Sir,.—If Janus would treat prunes in the following manner perhaps 
his revulsion at the sight of them might be dissipated. Put some 
prunes into a large jar, cover them with gin and perhaps the dregs of a 
bottle of port. Three months later top up with gin to just above prune 
level. After another three months, or when the prunes have lost their 
wrinkles, serve as dessert. 

But when fresh fruit is absent what better dish than stewed prunes 
(adequately soaked in water beforehand) served with well made 
custard ?—Yours faithfully, a. ©. Bis. 

Holland Farm, Bulmer, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


In Defence of Tyndale 


Sir,—As a young schoolmaster who has helped in the teaching of 
scripture at this country grammar school for the past three years, I 
feel that something further must be said about the modern translations 
of the Bible. I cannot quite agree with Mr. Wechsler that they are 
not intended to displace the Authorised Version, but merely to eluci- 
date it. Its publication in 1611 was certainly an outstanding achieve- 
ment, but it was itself a revision of the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, and the 
revisers never claimed finality for their work. Many new manuscripts 
have been discovered since 1611. Are these to be ignored and 
disregarded ? 

A question which I often ask my “ fundamentalist” friends, who 
claim to believe implicitly every word of the Bible, is “* Which Bible ?” 
My answer to the question is not the Authorised Version, or a modern 
translation, but the Hebrew afid Greek texts of the Old and New 
Testaments respectively, as far as they are at present known to modern 
scholars. At the moment I am sure that the ancient manuscripts which 
we already possess are sufficient for our faith and salvation, but we 
cannot rule out the logical possibility that the discovery of a new 
manuscript may compel us to change even the best text which we now 
have. In answer to Sir Norman Birkett, the Bible is not primarily 
a work of literary beauty; it is the historical textbook of Christianity. 

It seems to me that the problem should be approached from the 
view-point, not of our memory of the magnificent cadences of the 
Authorised Version, but of the modern generation which regards 
Christianity as old-fashioned and out-dated. I have used several modern 
translations in day-school and in Sunday-school, and there is no doubt 
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Brains our common wealth 





HE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH is more than a vast area of 

the world’s surface. Our common wealth is also the 

abundance of technical and inventive genius within that 

area. BRUSH ABOE are largely concerned with the export of the 

means whereby the earth may become more fruitful. But to think 
of export in terms of anything except brains is an anachronism. 

It is with the object of encouraging the brains within the 
Commonwealth that BRUSH ABOE have instituted their Common- 
wealth Scholarship Scheme. This is planned to provide scholar- 
ships for engineering graduates from Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan, New Zealand, Rhodesia, Singapore and South 


Africa. Each scholarship is worth about £1,000 and the student 
receives two years’ free training in the factories of the BRUSH 
asoe Group. Already arrived in this Country are students from 
South Africa, India, New Zealand and Pakistan. More are ontheir 
way here from various parts of the Commonwealth. And within 
the Group itself more than 1,000 employees are receiving 
some form of training. It is by developing the brains within 
the Commonwealth towards the technical knowledge of what 
the diesel engine and diesel electric power can contribute to 
make the earth more fertile that the problem of world food short- 
ages can best be attacked. 


EXPORTING POWER THAT THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 


THE 


BRUSH ABOE | 


GROUP 


Diesel engines and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES? 


MIRRLEES, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD - 


PETTERS LTD - J. AND H. MCLAREN LTD + 


THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO. LTD + HENRY MEADOWS LTD, 
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that they make the Bible what it is, alive and modern. Even thus 
some of it may be difficult to explain; it is doubly difficult if it has 
first to be “translated” into modern English. What is the meaning 
of the Authorised Version of Matthew v, 13: “If the salt have lost 
its savour, wherewith shall it be salted ?” And why obscure the sense 
of Mark vi, 28: “ They brought his head in a charger”? A charger 
is a prancing horse; a “dish” is an easy substitution. I am quite 
convinced that a greater use of the modern translations of the Bible 
will assist the Church in its work of spreading the Gospel.—Yours 
faithfully, Peter M. JENNINGS. 
Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


The Speirers 


Sir.—Mr. Ochiltree has touched on a very unpleasant aspect of modern 
bureaucratic control. It reminds one of the old jingle: 

“ Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ‘em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas and so ad infinitum.” 
Fleas are very irritating, and so is this horde of snoopers who run about 
in Government cars to see that the harness is well and truly fitted to 
our backs. 

Under the National Health Scheme we find ubiquitous “ health 
visitors,” usually in the form of smart young women who visit our 
patients in shiny cars without as much as “ by your leave,” and who 
question them about their progress, and as to whether the doctor has 
been to see them. The object presumably is to make sure that the 
doctor is not keeping them away from work too long. The doctor 
cannot be relied on to use his own judgement in the matter. 

Such a visitor recently visited one of my patients who was too lame 
to get out of bed. In the course of conversation he elicited the fact 
that I had not visited the patient to certify her incapacity for work 
on the day on which I had given her a certificate, although it was 
perfectly obvious that the patient was quite incapable of walking. 
The health visitor accordingly secured a signed statement from the 
patient to that effect. All this without my knowledge. The result 
was a fine of £5. This method of investigation is despicable, and it is 
small wonder that Mr. Ochiltree sees in the situation grounds for 
alarm.— Yours faithfully, A. E. Moors. 

Lavernock, Histon, Cambridge. 


Nesting Materials 


Sir,—In some parts of the world even stranger nesting materials than 
those mentioned by Mr. Ian Niall are used. Like human builders, birds 
are sometimes obliged to use unsuitable material when nothing better 
is available. In some parts of the Middle East, where oil pipelines 
run for hundreds of miles across deserts, the telegraph-lines along- 
side the pipes are the only available substitute for trees, and every 
year hundreds of nests of hawks and other birds have to be removed 
from the cross-trees of the telegraph-poles, In many cases the nests 
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are made of fragments of the wire that was used for detonating the 
explosive charges employed for blasting rock during the cutting of the 
trench for the pipe across the desert. Bits of welding rods, left 
behind after the sections of pipe have been welded together, are also 
used, and in one nest a live detonator was found. Such metal nests 
are a menace to the telegraph, and they cannot be very comfortable 
for the birds.—Yours faithfully, Victor COVERLEY-PRICE. 

Brackenhurst, Ewhurst, Nr. Cranleigh, Surrey. 


The Increasing Male 


Sir,—Returning to the charge (albeit reluctantly and solely in the 
interests of truth), I must again challenge Mr. Hilton Young's figures 
in his letter of August Ist. I have verified the fact that census returns 
do not include the many thousands of men temporarily absent from 
home in army, navy, merchant service, etc.; add to these the vast 
numbers killed jn the last war, and surely he can no longer dispute 
my original assertion that, apart from a major war, there are more 
British men than women of marriageable age. Incidentally I think 
“ marriageable age” should include those from sixteen to forty-five 
or even fifty: Mr. Hilton Young would be surprised at the number of 
marriages under twenty, especially in what used to be known as the 
working-class.—Yours faithfully, A. MAHONY-JQNES. 
6 Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 


Home Thoughts from Abroad 


Sir,—Miss Marghanita Laski’s venomous criticism of Nevil Shute’s 
book The Far Country needs an answer from one who agrees that life 
in England today is quite intolerable for people who are sufficiently 
old-fashioned to prefer the decencies of life to the Socialistic rough and 
ready beastliness. 

However, I for one refuse to be bullied in my own country, so I live 
out of it! But one need not go as far as Australia. The Republic 
of Eire still offers courtesy and kindliness to people who still long 
for the grace and ease of our childhood days when England was 
England, and not a miniature Soviet Russia. We English over here 
call ourselves “the Retreat from Moscow.” We do not call ourselves 
“unpatriotic” to hanker after the things England once gave us but 
can do so no longer.—Faithfully yours, FRANCES SHEARER. 


Golf House, Inniscione, Co. Sligo. 


The Everest Exhibition 


Sir,—All those concerned with the preparation of the Everest Exhibi- 
tion recently shown at the Tea Centre in Lower Regent Street, and 
of the model of Everest which was its central feature, will have read 
with very great appreciation Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Marginal Comment 
in your issue of August 8th. Unfortunately, however, for the public 
whom his words may have inspired to visit the exhibition, they were 
published on the day before it closed. Those who did not read them 
in time and were disappointed may like to know that the whole exhi- 
bition, with the Cockade model, will be on view at the premises of 
Messrs. Bentalls at Kingston from Thursday, August 21st, to Saturday, 
August 30th, inclusive-—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL HUXLEY. 

Editor, the Geographical Magazine. 
91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Which Side of the Street ? 


Sir,—I am interested to see Janus’s error about Thomas Gray's college 
corrected. As an undergraduate I was taken to see from below the 
window of his bedroom at Peterhouse. The story is (or was) that he 
was terrified of fire and had fixed a rope to his bedroom window-sill. 
At the cry of “fire!” raised by his friends, he descended hurriedly 
in his nightclothes jnto a filled bath on the pavement.—Yours, &c., 
P. H. D. O. 
[Janus writes: Pembroke very definitely claims Gray; it was after 
he settled there for life that he wrote all his principal poems. However, 
I have friends in both camps, and have no desire to judge between 
them.] ‘ 


Clubs for the Professions 


Sir,—The reasons for J. Lindsay’s proposal of clubs for professional 
people who take jobs away from home would seem to be inadequate. 
If, as stated by her, the membership of a political group (which hold 
various activities), tennis-club or choral-society, fails to allow a person 
to become a member of a social group or to meet congenial people, 
why should a professional club succeed? It is also hardly correct 
to say that evening institutes are composed of people merely of the 
one class.—Yours faithfully, RUTH PHILLIPS. 
4 Perceval Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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BOOKS OF 


The Monarchy Transformed 


King George the Fifth : His Life and Reign. By Harold Nicolson. 
(Constable. 42s.) 

GeorGE V has been fortunate in his biographers. Sir Owen Morshead 
wrote a little masterpiece in the D.N.B. Mr. John Gore gave a 
discriminating account of the more private side of the King’s life. 
And now Mr. Nicolson has produced an official biography so well 
proportioned and composed that it will surely rank as a classic of its 
kind. His industry, skill and imagination would not have had full 
play, however, had there not existed at Windsor a wealth of ordered 
and classified material of which full use has been made. No other 
Royal House has opened its private papers to inspection so freely as 
that of Windsor; none other, indeed, has such a rich store in its posses- 
sion, and in no other country could such a frank, if sympathetic, 
record have been published. 

George V kept for nearly fifty-six years a diary typical of himself, 
matter-of-fact, candid and direct. He was careful, also, to demand 
written statements from his Ministers when they advised him on 
critical points, and often wrote himself an account of their interviews 
with him. His private secretaries, models of circumspection and 
foresight, recorded their own share in these transactions. The corres- 
pondence that came from many diverse sources all over the world was 
filed and classified. 

The richness of this material was in itself a problem of great 
magnitude. Mr. Nicolson has distilled the essence into one volume 
in such a manner that the reader feels that he has been told the whole 
story. It would have been easy for him with such a theme to have 
displayed the delicate irony of which he is a master or indulged in the 
personal reminiscence in which he has often shown consummate 
artistry. He has risen above such temptations. His literary skill 
has been used to portray faithfully the character and achievements 
of a king who transformed our conception of monarchy. He has 
not concealed his own opinions of men and events, but these are 
recorded, if in more vivid and arresting language, with the same 
frankness and charity that the King himself employed. Very occasion- 
ally, perhaps, the charity is almost excessive, and he is, 
curiously enough, least successful in dealing with foreign affairs. 
But George V was less interested in foreign affairs than his father, 
though he often judged them more wisely than his Ministers. 

This book shows how the transformation of the monarchy came 
about. It was, of course, the product of events outside the control of 
the King or anybody else. But the manner in which the King adapted 
himself to the rapidly changing circumstances of his reign was a 
triumph of character. His work had three main aspects, conciliation 
in domestic and constitutional crises, new duties as -head of the 
Commonwealth and new contacts with his peoples. At the very 
outset of his réign he had to make a difficult decision as to the 
creation of peers for which there was only one doubtful precedent. 
For much of the rest of it, government was in the hands of coalitions, 
and coalition Governments invariably raise difficult problems for the 
monarch. And, in addition to the special crises of the war, there 
were the recurring crises concerning Ireland and those of the general 
strike and the great depression. In all these the King played the rdle 
of a conciliator, never ceasing to urge his Ministers to sacrifice 
personal or party advantage to the national interest. Occasionally, 
perhaps, he carried the réle of a conciliator too far. 

From his early years the King had specialised in imperial questions. 
Even on the postage stamps of the Empire he was a recognised expert. 
** No British monarch,”’’ writes Mr. Nicolson, ** has ever acquired so 
extensive a knowledge of the principles and details of Empire.’’ As 
Duke of York he had opened the new Federal Parliament of Australia; 
it was by his own wish, reluctantly accepted by his Ministers, that he 
held the brilliantly successful Coronation Durbar at Delhi. The 
creation of the Commonwealth much increased his labours and his 
anxieties, His problems were all the more difficult since it gradually 
became apparent that in many of them it would be unconstitutional 
to turn for advice to his Ministers in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Nicolson treats these complicated questions with great judgement, 
makes their wider implications apparent, and shows by apposite 
quotation, much of it unpublished, the great contribution that the 
King himself made to one of the most extraordinary evolutions in 
history. 

In addition the King, by repeated visits to hospitals, factories, 
workshops, mines and every form of social activity, made himself 
known to his people as no other monarch had done. This special 
activity began in the First World War, partly at the demand of his 
Ministers. It never ceased, and the catalogue of duties done, that 
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Mr. Nicolson records from time to time, is frightening. The response 
that it won was shown in the attitude of his peoples during his long 
illness and at his silver jubilee. Some of the more selfish and preten- 
tious coterics that grew up in the "twenties might call the Court dull, 
and endow the Edwardian age with qualities that it never possessed. 
But these were the mere froth of society. The real aristocracy and 
the mass of the people felt for the King and Queen an affection and 
respect which were personal to themselves and not merely due to their 
position. Mr. Nicolson also gives some striking examples of how 
the King tried to protect the peerage from prostitution to party politics. 

In these heavy labours the King had two indispensable supports, 
a happy family-life and an effective and devoted secretariat. As to the 
first Mr. Nicolson adds much intimate detail to the account Mr. Gore 
has already given of the King’s education and upbringing and of his 
relations with his family. When the King’s sons were young they were 
intimidated by the too hearty banter with which their father treated 
them. But as they grew older and married, they and their wives 
became his intimate friends. With only one, the heir apparent, 
** dear David,’’ in his father’s diary, who remained unmarried, 
were relations unsatisfactory. The present Queen, ‘‘ sweet little 
Lilibet,’’ as the King called her, was the solace of his declining years, 
especially during his prolonged convalescence. 

As to the second, Lord Stamfordham was for thirty years a tower 
of strength to the King. The correspondence shows how idle was the 
gossip that was sometimes heard of Court influence directed against 
the rising tide of democracy. No one in the higher part of the State 
accepted democracy and all its implications more sincerely than the 
King and his most intimate advisers. When at the end of his reign 
the King could talk to his subjects over the air, he was able to use the 
language of one who understood their problems and could speak to 
them as a friend as well as a monarch. His son and grand-daughter 
have sustained and strengthened the ties between the Crown and its 
peoples. The only danger to royalty is lest indiscriminate interest 
and affection should place too great a burden on the sense of duty 
and goodwill of the Sovereign. CHARLES WEBSTER. 


Chinese Communism 
Revolution in China. By C. P. Fitzgerald. (Cresset Press. 21s.) 


Ir would be an excellent rule if no one was allowed to write about a 
revolutionary régime who had no knowledge or experience of the 
country before the revolution. Some of the best books about 
Soviet Russia are by those who were old enough to know at first-hand 
the Russia of the Tsars, and were therefore able to distinguish what 
is really new and Communist from what is old and merely Russian. 
Now Professor Fitzgerald, who has made a lifelong study of China, 
and has already written an admirable cultural history of the Chinese 
people, has used his knowledge to write what is so far easily the best 
book about the Chinese revolution. 

If anything, indeed, Professor Fitzgerald is too anxious to prove 
that what is apparently revolutionary is in fact traditional, but his 
thesis is both striking and, up to a point, convincing. In his view 
both Christianity and liberal democracy failed in China because 
they did not conform to the enduring pattern of Chinese history. 
The Communist revolution, on the other hand, is immediately 
intelligible and even reassuring to the Chinese people. Like all 
successful Chinese revolutions, it is the result of an alliance between 
scholars and peasants. It has restored the autocratic State which 
existed for centuries, only replacing the universal empire of China 
by the universal empire of Communism and the orthodox doctrine 
of Confucius by the orthodox doctrine of Marxism. Once again the 
Chinese masses are happy to leave the task of government to a small 
and carefully educated élite—the members of the Communist Party. 

The Communist revolution therefore satisfies the deepest and most 
conservative instincts of the Chinese people. Professor Fitzgerald, 
however, suggests that it may also satisfy that minority which found 
the old régime inadequate—the idealists and reformers who for a 
time were attracted by Christianity and western democracy. 

** No one who has observed the Chinese Communists in their 
daily treatment of the poor and simple peasantry will deny that a very 
different and wholly new spirit has been shown, a spirit which in 
other circumstances would be claimed as an example of Christian 
conduct and a product of Christian teaching. The corollary of 
the absolute faith in the doctrine of Marx and Mao Tse-tung is 
the actual practice of virtues which this faith commends.’’ 

Even the few mystics are catered for. 


** The secular religion of the Communists thus makes Russia 
the Holy Land; the classless society the future paradise; the 
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October Revolution, the starting point of the world’s redemption. 
International Communism is Christendom, the community of the 
true believers. Beyond lies the infidel world of sin.”’ 

Professor Fitzgerald clearly believes that a régime of this kind 
is likely to endure. Its chief fault is intellectual arrogance, but this 
has so far been balanced by the practical and compromising genius 
of Mao Tse-tung. (There is an excellent chapter on what is meant 
by ** New Democracy *’ and Mao’s special contribution to the 
Marxist canon.) He also believes that China is bound to take the 
lead in directing the revolution in other countries of Asia, and that 
the emergence of a strong China will prove ** incompatible with the 
survival of any European colonies in the Far East or with the presence 
of the Western armed forces in that region.*’ As to China’s relations 
with Soviet Russia, the western Powers would be unwise to rely on 
any early division, though Professor Fitzgerald thinks that in China 
there may arise ** a Gallican church of Communism, orthodox,”’ 
the Most Marxist Movement ** but also independent of the immediate 
jurisdiction of Moscow.”’ 

With this depressing but well-argued conclusion Professor 
Fitzgerald ends his book. Some may think that he has underrated 
the economic problems facing China and particularly the problem 
of surplus population which the Communists have so far ignored. 
Others may complain that he has glossed over some of the more 
obvious vices of the régime, such as its liking for mass trials and 
executions. Yet this is a book which should be read and pondered 
by everyone concerned with political developments in the Far East 
today. It has the stamp of a clear, logical and penetrating mind. 

J. M. D. PRINGLE, 


. . 
Forerunner of Impressionism ? 

Vermeer. By Lawrence Gowing. (Faber. 50s.) 

Ovr perception of the visible world is now so thoroughly conditioned 
by photography that.it is hard to realise how strange and even 
incomprehensible Vermeer’s painting must have seemed to his 
contemporaries. For until the camera made familiar the facts of 
tonal distribution, it was assumed that a painter would at least 
attempt to represent his subject in its most recognisable form. 
But Vermeer, though his general design was deliberately planned, 
employs a vocabulary of representation which interprets shape no 
more than the mechanical instrument of today. And it is for this 
reason that his method must once have seemed so ambiguous. 

On the strength of the Maidservant and the View of Delft, Vermeer 
has been proclaimed as a forerunner of Impressionism. ‘* In no 
school,’’ a critic wrote in 1861, ** do we meet with such an artist, 
unless among the modern realists."’ But this interpretation hardly 
suffices to account for the strange character of the master’s later 
work, and moreover it overlooks the actual circumstances in which 
Vermeer ’s impressionism was evolved. In one of the most profound 
studies of a painter ever written, Lawrence Gowing defines the nature 
of Vermeer’s originality in terms of a purely personal dilemma. 

‘* For all the stature with which he endows the inhabitants of 
his world, indeed perhaps because of it, Vermeer stops short of 
humanity. The lack of facility in dealing with human issues, 
which emerges side by side with the elemental clarity of vision 
which is its counterpart, is the fundamental factor in the formation 
of his style. The lack itself is a common one. Vermeer’s distinc- 
tion is that, with the passivity characteristic of his thought, he 
accepted this part of his nature as a basis of the expressive content 
of his style. The instinctive seriousness of his assent to the require- 
ments of his temperament is the sign of his genius. The lack of 
facility corresponds to a depth of feeling ; his diffidence in dealing 
with the aspect of humanity is the measure of the meaning which 
he attaches to it.”’ 

And then, in one of the few passages which depart from the immediate 
context, the writer significantly adds : 

** The virtue in an artist is often like a bare nerve ; sensitiveness 
may not only qualify but disable. In this Vermeer’s development 
reveals, in microcosm, a situation in which more than one later 
painter has found himself.’’ 

There has been a tendency among students of Dutch painting to 
praise Vermeer at the expense of his conteMporaries ; even to suggest 
that much of the finest work of de Hooch, Metsu and Terborch was 
painted under his immediate influence. But, as Professor Gowing 
points out, this view is not only unhistorical ; it diverts attention 
from the essence of Vermeer’s originality. In truth the painter 
received far more than he gave. Since he had little of the inventive- 
ness with which his school was so richly endowed, his treatment of a 
subject was invariably derivative. In so pure a painter this indebted- 
ness May seem an intrusion and a limitation. But, as Professor 
Gowing so brilliantly reveals, in the case of Vermeer the very contrary 
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is true. ‘* It is his strength to stand so often at a meeting of many 
streams.”’ 

_This book is written with a virtuosity of language which alone 
gives it a value far beyond that of the usual monograph on a painter. 
But this is only one of its virtues. One may well repeat of its author 
the words with which Sainte-Beuve praised Fromentin : 

** He has two muses, being a painter with the pen as well as with 
the brush. And what is more, he is no dilettante in one medium 
or the other, but is a conscientious, strict and fine artist in both.’’ 

STEPHEN REISS. 


A Public Servant 


The Forrestal Diaries: The Inner History of the Cold War. Edited 
by Walter Millis with the collaboration of E. S.. Duffield. 
(Cassell. 25s.) 

JAMES ForRESTAL went to Washington in the critical early summer of 

1940. He became Under-Secretary of the Navy, then, in 1944, 

Secretary of the Navy, then the first Secretary of Defence, after that 

unification of the services of which he was the chief architect. He was 

removed from office, for political reasons, in March, 1949, by Mr. 

Truman, and shortly afterwards threw himself from a window in the 

Naval Hospital where he had been sent for observation. He left 

open behind him an anthology in which he had been reading a dark 

passage from the Ajax of Sophocles. Before his dismissal and death 
he had been the victim of an American Press campaign of excep- 
tional brutality which, very close friends thought, added fatally to 
the strain of nearly nine years of over-work. In the last few weeks 

of his life his condition .was publicly known, and the subject of a 

campaign in the French Communist Press of a baseness which would, 

one hopes, have shocked even Dr. Hewiett Johnson. 

The years of Forrestal’s service were so full of history in the 
ordinary sense of the word, dramatic happenings, most of them 
unpleasant, that even a less remarkable man might have left a remark- 
able record. Forrestal was a remarkable man. The son of an Irish 
immigrant, he rose, without any external aids, very rapidly to be 
head of a great Wall Street issuing house, Dillon, Reade. As soon 
as he had acquired a competence, he determined to give up business 
for some form of public service, and he was one of the first business- 
men to be called to Washington when F.D.R. turned from the New 
Deal to ‘*‘ Mr. Win the War.’’ Like most Irish-Americans, he 
was formally a Democrat, but he had taken no part in politics and 
to the end remained aloof from them, although he was realist enough 
to know that neither of the Presidents under whom he served could 
afford to take the same haughty line. Nor did he make up in exterior 
graces for his political ** idiocy.”” He had what is called in America 
** a map of Ireland,’’ an indubitably Hibernian countenance rather 
like that of Mr. James Cagney, with the important modification of a 
broken nose which gave to him, as to others in the same position, an 
air of calculated pugnacity which was partly, but only partly, out of 
character. Nobody was less like the genial Irishman of legend ; 
no one less of a playboy. Indeed, more play and less work might 
have saved him. 

What are called here his ‘‘ diaries ’’ are that, but also something 
more. They consist of a true diary plus the documents that Forrestal 
chose to paste into the diary, and, as the editors make plain, these 
choices are as significant as most of the straight diary entries. The 
range of topics illuminated is very great. We have Forrestal on that 
piece of dangerous nonsense, the Morgenthau plan for the ** pastor- 
lisation ’’ of Germany. There are very revealing entries on the use 
of the atomic bomb and on the personality of General Douglas 
MacArthur. There are some side-lights on American politics and a 
good many on the personality of President Truman whom Forrestal 
admired a great deal. Indeed, that admiration may have made his 
dismissal so much harder to take. There is light thrown on the 
greatest ** snafu *’ of the first Truman administration, the dismissal 
of Henry Wallace and, by implication at least, on the pessimism with 
which those closest to Mr. Truman estimated his chances in 1948. 

But the great theme of the Diaries is the failure of the American 
people and the Administration to estimate at its true importance the 
double fact of the elimination of Japan and Germany and the resultant 
vacuum of power into which Russia was bound to move or even 
simply ooze, if the United States went to sleep. The United States 
did go to sleep, and the most visible sign of it was the spzed and 
cheerfulness with which the American Government and people 
threw away their weapons, all save one, the atom bomb , and it is 
made plain here that even that weapon was, psychologically at any 
rate, put into moth-balls, like the fleet and the air force. Forrestal 
foresaw and fought this folly. He didn’t think that the infant 
United Nations could justify all the hopes put in it, and he feared a 
corresponding disillusionment when the facts of life became apparent. 
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His devotees weigh him 
in diamonds! 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF PERHAPS THE MOST 
FABULOUS CHARACTER OF OUR DAY 


THE 


Aga Khan 


PRINCE + PROPHET - SPORTSMAN 
By STANLEY JACKSON 


(Author of “ The Life and Cases of Mr. Justice Humphreys ’’) 


Told for the first time in all its astonishing detail—the 
vivid, unconventional story of a career which, for its 
colourful contrasts of East and West, of tradition and 
sophistication, has few parallels in any age! The author 
has had unique opportunities of studying the Aga Khan’s 
many-sided personality. In pages full of authentic 
anecdotes we meet the Prophet, 49th in direct descent 
from Mohammed—the multi-millionaire—the owner- 
trainer who took up the Turf as a hobby and made two 
million pounds from his bloodstock—the shrewd diplomat 
—the international socialite—the politician. J/lustrated. 


Just published. NET 15s. 
ee deserves to be widely read and I kave no doubt it 
will be... . Sir COMPTON MACKENZIE 
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THE PEOPLES AND POLICIES OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


by LEO MARQUARD 
16s. net 


In order to understand more fully the troubles and divisions 
in South Africa, it is essential to know something of the 
country’s history, and of the complicated emotional and 
administrative problems which a multi-racial community 
must face. Mr. Marquard, himself a South African (and a 
Rhodes Scholar), here discusses the past and present relations 
of the British, the Afrikaners, and the Coloured peoples, and 
examines the various racial policies adopted by successive 


governments. 
AFRICA 
South of the Sahara 


BY MEMBERS OF THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
with a foreword by 
SiR FRANCIS DE GUINGAND 
25s. net 
. a book which is a thorough and unbiased assessment of 
human and material resources in this vast territory .. .’ 
Sheffield Telegraph 
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How far? How fast? 





The fastest birds of the air today are delta-winged, jet-driven. 
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In a very few years, what more shall we look for there? Ram-jets? . .. Automatic isobar navigation? . . . That 
might be—or the use of the Coriolis forces which once were thought to guide migrating swallows... . 
As the aircraft of 1962 leaps across the sky, TI’s technicians will feel a moment of pride. And if you ask they will 


tell you that since the earliest days no British plane has risen from the ground without 
some of the many components which TI produces. That is TI’s role. Not only in the air, 







but on the roads, on the sea and under it, on the farms, in homes, 
hospitals, hotels—wherever engineering and electricity can 


make life smoother or swifter. 


@ T's 51 FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD® 


* Precision tubes—tubular components—wrought aluminium—bicycles—electrica] 
equipment and appliances—high pressure cylinders—mechanical handling—metal 
sections—bus body skeletons—gland packings—tubular furniture—paints—road 
signs. 
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Nor did he think anything was to be gained by buttering up the 
U.S.S.R. Stalin, at least, knew the facts of life, and Forrestal was 
firmly of the opinion that you could ‘** baby a baby too much.’’ 
In any case, Uncle Joe was no baby. Forrestal was not infallible, 
but compared with people like Harry Hopkins he was a model of 
foresight. 

This is a record of great value admirably edited. But the notices 
it has received show how hard illusions die. More than one reviewer 
was surprised to find that an Irish-American was not an isolationist, 
not anti-British. The same surprise was expressed when Senator 
McMahon died. Both were treated as rarae aves. This is nonsense. 
The most eminent Irish-American politician of modern times, Al 
Smith, a most vehement enemy of F.D.R’s. domestic policy, sup- 
ported his foreign policy. The predecessor of Senator McMahon 
as senior senator from Connecticut, Frank Maloney, was one of the 
most effective (perhaps the most effective) spokesmen for that policy 
in the Senate. The Irish-Americans are no longer a group. Indeed, 
as this book makes plain, the only minority that has seriously affected 
American policy in recent years has been the Jews. And it might 
be noted that the most complete writing-off of Britain recorded here 
was made by the present Secretary of Defence, Mr. Lovett. It 
is true, in mitigation, that he seems to-have been provoked into 
this by contemplating the financial antics of Dr. Dalton. 

D. W. BROGAN. 


Birds for Beginners 


The Pocket Guide to British Birds. By R. S. R. Fitter and R. A. 
Richardson. (Collins. 21s.) 

THe number of pocket-size reference-books on British birds is a 
testimony to the difficulties of producing a satisfactory one. Most 
of them include a selection of all the known facts about each species 
—its colour, behaviour, nesting habits, food, migrations and so on. 
The scope of the Pocket Guide to British Birds is explicitly limited ; 
it aims to help the novice to identify birds in the field. The text 
is divided into two parts—the main one being devoted to brief 
descriptions of the plumage, field characteristics, movement, voice, 
etc., of each species. The authors have shown excellent judgement 
in selecting for these notes just those points likely to be of value 
in making a rapid field identification. The only exceptions are some 
of the notes on movement, which are often unnecessarily sketchy, 
especially among the Passerines. In addition, there are a series of 
keys listing the birds under various characters of plumage, structure, 
behaviour and habitat. 

Adequate illustrations are essential in a reference-book of this 
type, and those by R. A. Richardson are, with few exceptions, of 
a very high standard. The colours are more accurate than in any 
recent similar book ; and most of the birds are painted with obvious 
feeling for characteristic pose. There are over 1,000 illustrations, of 
which 600 are in colour. With their aid and the text, the novice 
should be able to identify any bird which he sees in this country, 
provided that he has a reasonable view of it. 


A peculiarity of this book is that the birds are not arranged 
according to the scientific classification. In the text they are divided 
first into land, waterside and water birds ; and then, within these 
categories, given in order of increasing size. In the illustrations 
the birds are grouped according to habitat and colour. This 
arrangement may make identification easier for the complete novice, 
as the authors claim, but it is doubtful if this outweighs its many 
disadvantages. Even for the novice the natural classification often 
gives the best first step towards identification, and anyone likely to 
buy this book will almost certainly be able to tell owl from thrush, 
or eagle from pheasant. Once the beginner has learnt the names of 
a few birds, he will need pigeon-holes for the other facts he picks up 
about them—finches eat largely seeds, most warblers are summer 
visitors, and so on. - Such pigeon-holes are provided by the natural 
classification, whereas the arrangement of this book can only be a 
hindrance to the acquisition of further knowledge. Further, the 
** unnatural *’ arrangement tends to concentrate attention on 
superficial characters, and not on essentials—so that the reader may 
think of a fulmar as a gull-like bird with a peculiar flight, rather than 
as a grey and white petrel. ~ The time spent mastering the ‘‘ingen- 
ious ** arrangement of this book would be better occupied in studying 
the outlines of the natural classification. The arrangement mars 
an otherwise excellent book. 

R. A. HINDE. 
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Two French Novelists 


Count d’Orgel Opens The Ball. By Raymond Radiguet. (Harvill 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 


The Living and the Lost. By Michel Zéraffa. (Bodley Head. 15s.) 


Count d’Orgel Opens the Ball was first published in the French 
original in 1924, a year after the death of Raymond Radiguet, its 
.twenty-year-old author. ‘* He received the proofs in the hotel 
room where his fever consumed him,’’ says M. Jean Cocteau in a 
preface which itself has a delirious tendency. ** He intended to make 
no alteration to them.’’ Radiguet’s second and last novel thus 
set the crown on a reputation which could only be compared with 
that of Rimbaud. In France the fashion was so established that in 
1924 we find André Gide congratulating himself in the relative 
privacy of his Journal on his ability to reduce the book to perspective, 
only to admit some ten years later that he had not really read it. 
His estimate was then handsomely revised, above all in his admiration 
dl Radiguet’s sureness of touch which reminded him of an athletic 
eat. 

What is perhaps significant in this growth of a legend is that, 
although Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel ran into cheap editions in France 
and was already translated into English in 1926, it has only now 
become generally available in this country. It is essentially a 
French novel whose angle of vision was set in the French seventeenth 
century. Uninterested in the proliferation of action and character 
in the English novel, Radiguet after the First World War is inspecting 
a situation a frois for its psychological and ‘** moral ’’ interest 
alone. The hero falls in love with a married woman, and still more 
with her marriage ; he breaks this marriage without any prospect of 
supplanting it. Brief, scrupulous and with an elegance which is 
too well-bred to be showy, Radiguet thus adopts a classical French 
pose. But whereas there is an immense moral and tragic force in 
this approach when it is made by Mme. de Lafayette in the seven- 
teenth century, or by de Laclos in the eighteenth century, or even by 
Constant in the nineteenth, here, in the post-war Paris of night- 
clubs and Middle Eastern car-fanciers, it is quite impossible for 
Radiguet to awaken the deep moral echoes on which Mr. Martin 
Turnell has insisted in The Novel in France. 

If we call Radiguet a ‘‘ moralist ’’ at all, it is a courtesy title which 
demands inverted commas to preserve its identity and origin. And 
symptomatically Radiguet protests against just this situation, ‘*‘ this 
absurd, essentially modern idiosyncrasy which consisted of not 
wishing to appear impressed by certain serious words and certain 
respectful formulae. So as to evade being responsible for them, one 
pronounces them as though between inverted commas.’’ But, alas, 
it is not the words of the formulae which fail to impress us so much 
as the attitudes and situations to which they apply. 

If Radiguet fails to find any new formula which might fit the 
contemporary scene, we must remember what is the standard of 
measurement we are applying to this boy who died on the edge of 
manhood. There is something a little eerie about the performance, 
as if he had invited us to look at things again through his grand- 
mother’s lorgnette, and by the ancient magic of the glass had indeed 
enabled us to see some of them with a peculiar clarity. There is a 
young diplomat ; ‘* by dint of mistrusting his heart he had very 
little of it left.’’ There are the snobbish relatives of children who 
smile ‘* the smile that disowns.’’ There is the hero, whom we can 
scarcely fail to mistake for Radiguet himself in relation to his parents. 
** He was like those children who think they are punishing others 
(qui croient se venger) when they are only punishing themselves.’’ 

Unfortunately the translation is very loose. It is not just a question 
of bewildering mistakes (‘* a certain mediocre kind of women ”’ 
for certaines femmes des classes médiocres; or ** he added this 
trivial lie ’’ for il ajoutait ce mensonge par un mécanisme pueéril) ; 
there is a lack of intimate contact with the spirit of the original so 
that the whole book loses in ease and casual urbanity. 

The second of these two novels moves straight on in time from 
the post-war France where Raymond Radiguet stops; but the 
atmosphere and style of The Living and the Lost could scarcely be 
more different. As if writing up a neglected diary or discursively 
thinking aloud while looking at the photographs of a half-remembered 
holiday, M. Zéraffa introduces us to a group of men and women, 
most of them young, who happen to have come together in the 
French countryside near Annecy. They are attractive in- 
dividualists who love their freedom and independence. _ They 
fascinate a young German with a swastika in his buttonhole as 
much as they shock him. The party breaks up, except for 
a nucleus of three, who for various reasons are involved in the 
local community. Switching easily from one to anothet of the 
characters, we follow them through the approaching shadows of war 
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x 9 A REVOLUTIONARY BOCK ON SEX! 
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d 23. Disentangle. (7.) 
24. A girl to boot. (6.) 


is 25. Tobacco water. (8.) 

rt 26. Dickensian shellfish. (6.) 

n 27. Hate a man; profoundly it seems, like 

e ; this. (8.) 
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a 1. One's under the doctor. (6.) 
2. Fielding’s girl says she’s Lamb. (6.) 
3. Uncle might become an R.A. (7.) 
4. They are not returned to the people 


from whom they are taken. (12.) 
So trees disclose him. (7.) 

Hill which the bad marksman missed. 
(8.) 
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8. These 5 are calculated to take in the 
game. (8.) 





Solution on August 29 


The winner of Crossword No. 689 is: Mrs. NoweLt SmitH, 135 
Banbury Road, Oxford. 
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Mushroom Growing... 


METHOD 


Utilise that spare cupboard or spare room. 
Make your cellar feed you. Easily grown, 
cleanly grown. All work completed, these 
trays are carefully composted and prepared 
by our experts and are guaranteed to crop, 
providing our simple instructions are followed. 
Just water lightly and watch them grow— 
then pick them for eight weeks. The first crop 
wifl be seen after 2! days. After cropping, 
return tray (which is 2} ft. by 1 ft.) together 
with remittance for i4s. 6d. and this will be 


returned to you refilled. Cash with Order PARSONS PLEASURE - BARNEYS - PUNCHBOWLE 
Carriage Paid in England. Scotland add 2/- carrlage. Northern 


Ireland add 5/- carriage, cath strenath at 4/54. the Ounce 
PIXIE TRAYS LTD., (Dept. 19), MARKET HARBOROUGH, Leics. John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England ®@ 


Parneys 
“The ideal tobacco 


“1 told a Tobacconist that I had been smoking Barneys recently 
and enjoyed it. I asked him, more out of curiosity than anything 
else, whether he knew of any other brand of tobacco that would 
be an improvement on it, and he informed me that he honestly 
could not recommend anything as good.”” 


The three strengths of Barneys are . 
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and invasion, through the nightmare of occupation and out into 
liberation. Our knowledge of each character grows as we see him 
or her submitted to various personal tests, but at the same time the 
surroundings which were at first so mild take on the ferocity of the 
period into which they move. The book thus has a momentum 
which carries the reader along with growing excitement. 

The Living and the Lost is an absorbing story which could be 
recommended to almost anyone; it is also admirably translated. 
If it left me with a feeling of disappointment, it was perhaps because 
M. Zéraffa, in covering so much more French ground than Raymond 
Radiguet, does not take us so far below the surface. There is his 
Colonel in the Battle of France who shouts, ** Nobody has cared a 
damn for anything in France for the last twenty years,’’ and it is 
obvious that M. Zéraffa himself is an exception to his rule. He 
cares about France ; but, he implies, this was deplorable and so was 
that—and since I write in France, he seems to add, I shall not be so 
un-French as to tell you why it is nevertheless uniquely adnfirable. 

TANGYE LEAN. 


Secret Agent in Norway 


Two Eggs on my Plate. By Oluf Reed Olsen. (Allen & Unwin. 
15s.) 
Most boys instinctively enjoy playing at pirates, and the readiness with 
which Mr. Olsen and his friends—all barely in their twenties—took 
to sabotage and spying probably originated from a similar delight 
in illegal adventures. It was soon to prove a far more serious and 
dangerous business. The Germans had occupied Norway so quickly 
that there was no opportunity to join legitimate forces, and Mr. 
Olsen’s enquiries had been met, like those of many others, with the 
discouraging reply: ‘* Just go home; resistance is _useless.’’ 
By chance he made contact with someone working for the British 
intelligence service in Oslo, and there followed six months of 
dynamiting bridges, photographing guns and aircraft, and stealing 
secret equipment from the Gérmans. It is worth noting that he 
and the handful of friends he could trust to help had a Boy Scout’s 
training, discipline and oath of loyalty behind them. The qualities 
they needed, courage, quick wits and resource, were just those of 
the army scouts of an earlier war who crept up to enemy firesides 
in search of information and whose name, as well as much of their 
skill and lore, was used by Baden-Powell in founding the Boy 
Scouts. Traditions have evidently stuck. 

As the autumn of°1940 approached, the impossibility of persuading 
people to hold their tongues was becoming an increasing menace. 
The author and one of his companions had been caught but had 
escaped from the Germans and were consequently *‘wanted men.”’ 
They determined, therefore, to clear out by sea to England. They 
set out, having stolen the German minefield chart of the Norwegian 
coast, in a leaking 18 ft. sailing-boat, and had nearly reached 
Scotland when a week of gales blew them back to within sight of 
the Danish coast. The first breath of the storm tore the Haabet’s 
gear to shreds, and the account of the voyage with death hovering 
for days over the helpless craft deserves a lasting place in the literature 
of the sea. On the fifteenth day, starved and utterly exhausted, 

ethey were picked up off the mouth of the Thames. 

In April, 1943, after two years spent training in Canada and 
flying with Coastal Command, Mr. Olsen returned to Norway by 
parachute to establish for the British secret service an intelligence 
network and wireless station. The greater part of his book is an 
account of the many months he spent in the Kristiansand neighbour- 
hood, sending daily weather- and news-reports, distributing equipment 

* dropped by parachute for the underground organisations, travelling 
the country in numerous guises and continually shifting his base 
as the Germans, with direction-finding apparatus, grew too hot on 
the scent. Movement from place to place was essential for collecting 
information from his various contacts and procuring food and supplies 
for the hide-outs up in the forests. Such movements entailed 
constantly bluffing a way, with arms, codebooks, wireless parts 
and other incriminating articles, through control-points where 
papers were checked and baggage liable to inspection. The least 
suspicion would have led to search, arrest, torture and death. To 
face such a prospect day after day, and to escape unchallenged 
every time by some fresh resource, must have required nerves of 
steel, quickness of wit and a measure of fortune favouring the brave 
unsurpassed by any hero of the strip cartoons. 

Mr. Olsen’s account of all this makes most exciting reading. 
It has all the ingredients of the best boys’ adventure books, with 
the distinction of being, not the fiction of an inventive mind, but 
the personal record of one who, with a few true and courageous 
friends, played a full and worthy part in the liberation of his country. 

G. P. Griacs. 
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Irish Background 


Three Great Irishmen—Shaw, Yeats, Joyce. By Arland Ussher, 
(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 

THE title of Mr. Ussher’s book is a journalist’s lie—Three Great 
Irishmen! As far as the local characteristics are concerned, neither 
Shaw nor Yeats was Irish in any sense. Mr. Ussher partly admits 
this. In his preface he says that none of these writers, not even 
Shaw, can be understood without a knowledge of their Irish back- 
ground. This to me is complete nonsense. There are, it is true, 
many local references in Joyce’s work which would not communicate 
themselves to a non-Dubliner, but the main impact, all that really 
matters, can be understood by anyone who has been touched by 
what Blake calls the ** Poetic Genius.’ The ordinary reader who 
thinks the material facts alone matter will miss something, but the 
reader who belongs to the spirit will get not only the central impact ; 
he will also eventually get the detail. For these reasons such books 
as Mr. Ussher’s are superfluous. 


Mr. Ussher says that one needs to have a knowledge of the Irish 
character and even of Gaelic literature fully to comprehend Joyce. 
There may be something in this, but it is of such insignificance that 
we can dispense with the knowledge. Indeed, I would say that Mr. 
Ussher, notwithstanding his amusing journalistic Face And Mind 
of Ireland, is anything but a safe guide to whatever may be called 
** Irish.”” Not that this matters a hoot, but Mr. Ussher exists by 
its mattering, just as journalist travellers exist by the mattering of 
minor racial differences. There might be something in claiming 
that no one can fully comprehend Joyce who is unacquainted with 
Catholicism, but even this, more important than Irishism though 
it be, is not really all that important to an understanding of Joyce’s 
work, as was proved by the audience which he found in the first 
instance. 


To claim authority on the grounds of one’s being of the same 
nationality as the authors under discussion reminds me of a critic 
who, in reviewing a book on Hopkins written by Jesuits, said that 
this was equivalent to a group of shepherds writing on the Ettrick 
Shepherd. There is some value in the local knowledge, but it can 
only be valuable when it is clearly understood to be of little ultimate 
importance. The man who knows Parnassus knows Ireland and 
China and France and every other spot except the blind ** World 
of Letters.”’ 


Mr. Ussher is very readable, but he has added nothing to our 
understanding of these writers. His philosophy is a coarse substitute 
for poetic perception. PATRICK KAVANAGH. 


A Fine Craftsman 


The Engraved Glass of Laurence Whistler. (Cupid Press. 
Edition. 3 guineas). 
ANYONE who is interested in the artistic crafts should try to save 
up for, scrounge, beg or borrow—presumably not steal—a copy of 
this delightful illustrated record of Laurence Whistler’s engravings 
on glass. A book of this kind on Mr. Whistler’s work was needed, 
for, though it can be asserted fairly confidently that he is the finest 
craftsman in his special line who has practised for two hundred years, 
his achievement has been known hitherto almost exclusively to a 
small circle of enlightened patrons and their friends. The eighty- 
three photographs in this handsome volume should change all this, 
and enable many people at least to salute the work of a master, even 
though they lack the privilege (which is coupled, incidentally, with 
a rather alarming responsibility) of knowing it at close quarters. 
The book contains a long and valuable introduction by Mr. 
Whistler giving a history of his glass-engraving and an account of his 
methods of working. This introduction is made the more attractive 
by the inclusion of some of the artist’s own verse which he has used 
in his designs, for it is Mr. Whistler’s distinction to be poet as well as 
craftsman. The splendid casket engraved as a present from Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother to the late King must remain his master- 
piece to date ; but there are signs that his most artistic and poetic 
work is done when he is allowed complete freedom of fancy, as in the 
set of glasses engraved for Mr. Leonard Russell. The artist’s 
future development is to be watched with interest. Will he be 
content to follow tradition, as on the whole he has done so far with 
such notable success, or will he discover a modern and personal 
idiom that will set him squarely in his period as a twentieth-century 
craftsman ? The Georgian Rummer engraved in 195! for Mr. and 


Limited 


Mrs. H. Clive suggests that he may be able to do so if he chooses. 
D. H. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


IN face of holiday influences markets are 
holding up surprisingly well. Both the 
recent loan operations in the gilt-edged 
market—the Nyasaland 44 per cent. issue 
and the 5 per cent. issue for Johannesburg— 
have been successfully completed. Although 
they involved only small amounts, the 
quick over-subscription is an encouraging 
sign. The indications, as I see them, are 
that markets are well set for a further 
gradual improvement, provided the wages 
situation is kept under control. Serious 
trouble on the labour front could obviously 
delay our industrial recovery and it might 
even jeopardise the position of the pound. 
Until, therefore, there is some assurance that 
this threat has been removed the investor 
will be justified in adopting a cautious 
attitude towards fresh purchases. 
German Bond Attractions 

Outstanding in the past week’s markets 
has been the strength of German bonds 
following the announcement of the successful 
conclusion of the debt conference in London. 
The settlement terms are a compromise, 
but in the City they have rightly been 
regarded as both reasonable and practical. 
In the great majority of cases the capital 
sums owed by Germany are left intact, final 
redemption dates have been fixed and the 
proposed reductions in interest rates are at 
least less severe than was feared some weeks 
ago. Before these terms were made known 
a substantial speculative position in German 
bonds had been built up. What is significant 
and impressive is that profit-taking by these 
short-term operators, which has been quite 
heavy, has been more than counterbalanced 
by new buying by people willing to take a 
longer view. Here is a case in which I think 
the medium or long-term view should pay. 
At the moment, despite the recent rise, 
German bonds—I am thinking particularly 
of Dawes and Young and Konversionskasse 
—can still be bought to give yields to 
redemption under the proposed settlement 
terms of between 14 and 15 per cent. This is 
surely an unrealistic position, when we 
remember that the new obligations are well 
within Germany’s steadily increasing capa- 
city to pay and, further, that a much higher 
credit status must precede any further 
German borrowing operations. If one 
applies a 10 per cent. redemption yield, 
which would surely not be unreasonable, 
One arrives at a price of 84 for the Dawes 
loan, compared with a current level of 63 ; 
109 for the Young loan, against today’s 
80, and 73 for Konversionskasse, against 57. 
The potential rise in all three cases is seen 
to be quite substantial. Although we may 
see some switching of interest from German 
to Japanese bonds now that the German 
settlement terms are out, I feel that there will 
be enough serious support for the German 
issues to lift them on to a better level. 


A Preference Under Par 

Higher interest rates, along with depressed 
market conditions, have forced down the 
prices of many good Preference shares very 
severely in recent months. Whereas many 
of the 6 per cent. issues were standing at or 
above par many are now quoted at several 
shillings discount and are offering attractive 
yields. Among the shares in this category 
which seem to have been marked down too 
sharply are the 6 per cent. £1 Preferences of 
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Hotel York, which are quoted around 16s. 
This company’s £170,000 of Preference 
capital has the first claim on assets and 
profits, since there are no Debentures or 
other loans outstanding. At 16s. the 
market is putting a value on the assets of 
only £136,000. The strength of the assets 
cover can be judged from the fact that in the 
last balance-sheet, dated October 3lst, 
1951, net liquid assets alone, which included 
£140,000 in cash and investments, amounted 
to £145,174. Apart from that the company’s 
fixed assets were carried in the books at 
£265,676. The company owns the leasehold 
of the Hotel York and the Berners Hotel in 
London and has taken out sinking fund 
policies for £381,739 to provide for the 
replacement of the capital value of the leases 
and furniture. As to earnings cover, the 
Preference dividend is shown to be strongly 
secured. With the exception of the war 
years, when the company inevitably suffered 
from the London evacuation, profits have 
regularly covered the Preference dividend 
by an ample margin. Taking the ten years 
1942 to 1951 the average annual net profits 
have covered the Preference dividend over 
three times. It seems to me, therefore, that 
at 16s. to yield 74 per cent. these Preferences 
are a good holding for income and for the 
prospect of a moderate improvement in 
capital value. As in the case of so many 
Preferences, the shares are not a very free 
market, but if they are obtainable at or 
around 16s. they should be a worth-while 
purchase. 





COMPANY MEETING 
BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 
LARGER GROUP PROFITS 








THE twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the British Match Corporation Limited was 
held on August 13th, in London. The Hon. 
Hugh K. M. Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C., deputy- 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr. Arthur Hacking, 
O.B.E., circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to March 31st, 1952:— 

The average return on the Corporation’s 
investments for the year, including both sub- 
sidiary and trade investments, is 9.349 per 
cent., as against 9.191 per cent. last year. The 
production and sale of matches by the two 
principal manufacturing subsidiaries in this 
country again slightly exceeded those for the 
previous year. Costs, however, were higher. 

For the current year our difficulties in 
regard to timber supplies persist and the out- 
look jn regard to supplies is uncertain. 

The importation of matches from Western 
Europe under open general licence ceased 
from the Ilith March, 1952. The Board of 
Trade has announced a quota of £685,000 
(c.i.f. values) for individual licences to be 
issued for the period ending the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1952. The Corporation’s home produc- 
tion has been increasing, however, and no 
shortage of matches js to be expected during 
that period. 

Our gross consolidated trading profit this 
year is increased from  £2,242,687 to 
£2,574,011. This increase in group profits is 
a reflection of improved results of the Cor- 
poration’s overseas subsidiaries, which more 
than offset the fall in the profits of the United 
Kingdom companys. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 
LIMITED 





RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 





Tue thirtieth annual general meeting of United 
Dominions Trust Limited was held on August 
12th at Regis House, King William Street, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: 

Since we last met we have had a General 
Election following which I think we were 
entitled to see some radical changes in Govern- 
ment policy. So far as one can see singu- 
larly little has been accomplished. 

In spite of all the restriction with which we 
have had to contend, your company has con- 
trived to produce another record year both in 
profits and in the volume of business handled. 
But what a year it could have been under free 
enterprise ! 

I wonder how many people in this country 
actually realise how far we have gone to- 
wards becoming a Totalitarian State. There 
are controls in every industry which place 
almost supreme power jn the hands of 
Government Departments and, in certain 
cases, in the hands of the Trade Unions. I 
can think of no business in which those 
engaged jin it may follow their own bent and 
act according to the training and traditions 
which built up the business. It is true to say 
—bitterly true—that because of Governmental 
interference the manner in which business is 
being conducted jn Britain today is wasteful 
in time, money, labour and patience. It might 
perhaps be nearer the mark to describe the 
present state of affairs as farcical and certainly 
inexcusable in view of the country’s economic 
state. 


COMPANY’S RIGHT TO EXPAND 


I have seen it suggested in one or two news- 
papers that our future volume of business 
may be affected by the Government’s restric- 
tion of credit. To me that seems unlikely. 
I cannot see any diminution of demand for 
our services, nor can I see any possibility that 
we will be unable at any time to serve our 
customers. Therefore, 1 can see no reason 
why your companies should not continue to 
grow. It is precisely because of my expecta- 
tion of a continued steady growth in our 
various businesses that I want to establish the 
Company’s right to add to its capital. There 
is neither logic nor common sense in the 
Capital Issues Committee’s refusal to allow us 
to make an jssue. The committee js a part of 
that bureaucratic body which rules over us 
today. 

The active Government of the country 
would appear to have been usurped by the 
bureaucrats and, so far as I can discover, the 
nominal Government accept the position and 
are making no serious attempt to bring us 
back to that freedom for enterprise to which 
they pay lip service. 

I believe that the country is hungry for a 
lead; not the kind of lead which merely says 
that we must work harder and export more and 
that we are turning the corner. That is not 
leadership. The British people have an un- 
canny capacity for knowing the truth when 
it is spoken and they want it now. We know 
that there will have to be harder work—real 
work—and longer hours for the same pay. 
But it isn’t enough to keep repeating that. New 
working arrangements will have to be devised 
and ordered. Social services may have to be 
cut: we must make up our minds to that. But 
better some uncomfortable things now than 
disaster later. 

The report was adopted. 
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O.B.E.. THE SAILORS’ HOME and RED 
ENSIGN CLUB, Dock pprest, and Ensign 
Street, London Docks, E.1 

IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere In 

U by post. Monthly or period terms 
—Dovetss Jicsaw Lisrary (S), Wilmslow. 
Manchester 


OSTUMES, SUITS & OVERCOATS 
Turned as new. Alterations a speciality 
Send or call for estimate.—Eomvunos, 31, 
Brooke St., Holborn, E.C.1. HOL. 1637 
AVE YOUR PAVOURITE SUIT 
COPIED. John Peel tweeds are ideal 
for the outdoor man; measurements taken 
from your own garments; suit prices from 
£10 6s. 6d Send 3d. for patterns 
Reomayrnes, 15, Wigton, Cumberland 
wines you can afford. Write tor advice 
to Averys of Bristol (estab. 1793). who 


prices.—7, Park Street, Bristol 1 


SHOPPING BY POST 
DDRESSED Notepaper.—500, 18s. 6d 


1,000, 30s. 6d. post free (purchase tax | 5 


extra) Samples General Printing.— 
W. Tarete, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland 
ORSET HONEY, packed in 1 Ib. glass 
jars. sent by passenger train, Carriage 
aid; 4 lb. 15s., 6 Ib. £1 1s.—Wessex 
“uEDOS, Lro., Sherborne, Dorset. 
{ASE RHEUMATIC PAINS. Relax tired 
J) limbs with Neon Bath Oil. Send 7s. 6d 
for 12 ozs.—J. S. Sirs, Mandora Lane, 
Leicester 
I AND KNITTING WOOLS. From lod 
per oz. Buy your hand knitting wools 
direct Guaranteed pure new wool. Spun 
in Yorkshire and dyed in Scotland—beauti- 
ful colours from fast, safe dyes. Send 


name and address (blocks) with 2jd. stamp | 


for shade cards and prices, &c., to—Dept. 
5.9, Jou~ Deacon Lro., 10, Hall Ings, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. Spinners of fine 
quality hand knitting wools. Backed by 
over 100 years experience. 

YEW IRISH Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 


6 yds. x 24 in. each 2s. Post and pack- 
ing Is Satisfaction or money 
Conway, Lro. (Dept. 454) 

ington Road, London, 6. 


ARACHUTES. 1. Pure Heavy English | 


Silk. White or Primrose; each panel 
36 ins. x 132 ins., 2 > ey 4 panels 


50 ins., 2 panels, 19s., 4 panels 36s. 6d., 
8 panels 70s. Post and Packing Is. Satis- 
faction or money back.—H. Conway, Lrtp., 
(Dept. 281), 1, Stoke Newington Road, 


London, N.16. 
The RO-LO 
CULTIVATOR 


“Bridges the Gap between 
Manpower and Horsepower’ 
Saves 75% of time and 
labour and offers a new era 
of ease and prosperity to all 
engaged in soil cultivation for 
pleasure or profit. Ridge in 
autumn, Harrow in spring and 
Hoe, for aeration and weed- 
control, throughout the growing 
season 
Pull Details on Request. 
Complete with Carr 

6in. Hoes. 5/- 










j* 

Compiete with Hoes, Ridger and Tines, 

100 Carr. 5/-. (Other attachments 
available.) 

An investment you will never regret. 
14 Days Trial—if not satisfied Money 
Refunded in full. 

Dept. “ S.E."’ Industrial & Agricultural 
Improvements, St. Andrews Rd.. Gt. 
Malvern, Worcestershire. 
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vacancies and men 
teaching appointments, 
“and Assistant peasrone © ow 


“Pt iblic Relations Gomanit: | 
Incorporated Association o 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
courses for graduates or 


beginners and refresher courses. 


courage and determination 


~ snised by Ministry of Education. 
offer wines of real quality at most modest | j;.,c4 ; sy VACANG 


ARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
. : : 





VHE POLYT EC sHNIC, 


and women employed 


back.—H 
1, Beoke New- | 


oni 
Diploma in Public Administration, Lond. 
University Extension Diploma 


Local Government Clerical and Admini- 
strative Examinations. 
Royal Statistical Society 
Incorporated Statisticians Examina- 


oF wr 


toth September. 5 0-7. 
obtained _on °aBolcation 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
EGE. 59 South Molton Street, 
MAY 5306 a Eanes). 


J . Success is assured if 
you learn tne scientific system. 

“The Professional Touch,"’ 
| C.23, Barrisn InstTircre or 
. Regent House, Regent Street, 





duplicat! ng trans! att ons. i. 


Ac curate and prompt 
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"OUR PEN can pay your holiday. 

Every year people o ages, coached 
by the London School of Journalism, turn 
their holiday experiences to account by 
writing articles or stories Why not you ? 
If you ac quire the professional touch you 
can al S$ make money with your pen. 
Free book and advice from Prospectus 
Derr., London School of Journalism, 57, 


Gordon Square, W.C.1 ‘MUS . 4574. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli. | 
cant is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 

SECONDMENT OR APPOINTMENT OF 
. TEACHERS TO ARMY CHILDREN'S 
SCHOOLS OVERSEAS Applications are 
invited from Men and Women Teachers 
with more than two years qualified teach- 
ing experience who are willing to serve 
for three years as civilians with officer 
Status in Army Children’s Schools over- 
seas. The scheme is approved by the 
Ministry of Education and the Scottish 
Education Department Salary will be in 
accordance with the Burnham Scale plus 
London allowance, foreign service allowance, 
outfit allowance and free passages. While 
the great majority of posts are in Primary 


|} and ALL-AGE Schools, there are the 
| following special vacancies:—(a) CANAL 
ZONE OF EGY 


Headmaster Moascar 
Secondary, Modern School — approximately 
100 children—required a. January Ist, 1953. 
(b) SINGAPORE / HON KONG. The 
following Teachers are "sean for ist 
January, 1953:—(i) Graduates for Grammar 
Schools in Modern Languages, Latin, 
Maths, Science. (ii) For Secondary Modern 
Schools, General Science/Maths and Do- 
mestic Science with General Form Subjects. 
Details and Application Forms obtainable 
from the:—Unover Secretary or State, The | 
War Office (AEl), Stanmore, Middlesex. 

HE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL CLASSI- | 

FYING SCHOOL for Girls, Drewstead 
Road, Streatham, S.W.16 (Within the | 


| Home Office Approved School system.) This 


school is run on the house system, 12 girls 
in each group. The Managers invite appli- | 
ENT H 


| cations for the post of RESI OUSE- 


MISTRESS, who will be responsible for the 
recreational activities of the 14-15 age | 
group It is essential that applicants 
Should be interested in the problems of the | 


- | delinquent adolescent, and have had experi- 


ence in handling this particular group. 
Applications are also invited for the post of | 
RESIDENT RELIEF HOUSEMISTRESS for 
the 15-17 age group. Girls remain in the 
Classifying School for a short period for 
observation, when assessment is made of 
their abilities and aptitudes before they are 
passed on to a suitable Training School. 
Salary according to Home Office scale: with | 
qualifications commencing £385, unquali- 
fled commencing £290 plus London allow- 
ance in both cases, less £78 for board 


| Tesidence. Apply with full particulars to 


the _He: admistress 


EXHIBITIONS | 
RIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. 


Recency Exuirtion. Full display of 
Regency furniture, gold plate and historical 
relics. 10-7 daily, including Sundays. 
yvssce BEQUEST, Kenwood. Hunterian 

Collection lent by the University 


qf M. Adm, free. Wkdys. 10-6, Sun 


2.30-6. 210 bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Underground 

EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 

W.1. French Masters of the 19th and 
20th Century. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 0-1. 
N ARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond Street, | 
2) Contemporary French Primitives— 
Vivin, Bombois, Bauchant, etc., Daily 10-5 
Sat. 10-12.30. 

WENTIETH CENTURY MASTER- 

PIECES. Arts Counci! Exhibition 
Tue Tate Gattery, open till 17th August, 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admission Is. 
yo. PAINTERS OF THE ECOLE DE 

PARIS. Arts Council Exhibition. New 
Bvatincton Gattertes, Old Burlington 
Street, W.1. Open till 16th August. Mon., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6, Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. 
Admission Is 


~ HOLIDAYS AND TOURS — 


XETER for a different holiday. Some- 
thing to be enjoyed and remembered. 
Glorious Cathedral, 13th Century Guildhall, 
Norman Priory, Rougemont Castle, Under- 
ground Passages, and all this within easy 
reach of the sea and moors. Brochure 2d., 
Guide “J” Ils , from Information 
Bureau, Exeter. 
INHAUT.—Beautiful Swiss mountain 
village. Superb scenery, good hotels. 
Private party leaving London Sept. 12th. 
Kindly write—Mr. C. Rackert, Hurn Court, 
Christchurch, Hants. 
Se ge CARS, LTD.—Drive your- 
self through Ireland; Pord Prefect, 
Ford Consul or Ford V.8 supplied: branches 


| Dublin and Cork. For further particulars 
~ | apply Tue Secretary, 31, Kil lare Street, 
| Dublin Tel.: 66242 


NCOTLAND IN SEPTEMBER Save time 
and money by joining one of the | 
Nortuern 5 to 9 day motor-coach tours 
starting from Newcastle, the gateway to 
Scotland Frequent express trains from | 


| King’s Cross. Full partics. from NorrHern, 
Worswick St., Newcastle-on-Tyn¢ 





Tel. : 28181. 


’., Post Office, Dec. 23. 1896. Publ.shed by Tue 5 
} Steward St., London, E.1. Subscripu.« Rate to 
erseas 1jd.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) id Friwday, August 15, 


HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
OGNOR.—Comfortable 
Good food, willing a. Garden.— 


ylvan Wa 
NOR PEACE AND QUIET in lovely sur- 
roundings stay at Farringford in the 
; . Enjoy brisk sea air, wonder- 
ful scenery and perfect service at PARRING- 
, Freshwater, a ' 


Manag 
TEL DISCOVERIES, " and “ Little 
Guide to Inns = o. 


Hitt ty Flee’ 
ESTON- SUPER- MARE. Windsor Hotel, 


coe Te H. Rosinson. 


ACCOMMOD seas 
ED-SITTING ROOM with breakfast 
ty 12s. 6d. Quiet English house. Buses, 
be, Hampstead Hth.—Box 489C. 

LECT Town and Country furnished 
Accommodation supplied and required, 
10, Eccleston Streets 





—Tre Link Bu REAU, 





—as 


27 miles Dublin, 1 mile Cure 
Modern Freehold -_—~ 


ce 
maids, ‘main services, central htg., 3 gareces, 
loose cattle sheds. 
Attractive gardens fully stocked, 
) in perfect order and repair, 
Possession 1 month Full details from owneg 
K. Roycrort, Newbridge, Co. Kildare. 





FROMEN ADS SRT HALL. 
Nightis (Sundays Sept, aot. 
unti Ot! 

Tiekete: 4s. to 8s. . $d. 


( 
| available nightly at doors only. 





‘ROYAL ‘tai SOCIETY 


PROGRAMME for the 


1952-53 SEASON, 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25th, at 2.30. 


(Haydn) 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6th, at 2.30 
STABAT MATER 





FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19th, at 7.30. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20th, at 2.30 an@ 
0. 


Da Precio Sider 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 


oo 


MUSIC MAKERS 
(Elgar) 

ASH WEDNESDAY, 
at 7.15. 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
SATURDAY, MARCH 2ist, at 2.30. 


Se ele 


Pala 


(Bee ) 
GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 3rd. at 2.30, 


en eB 


y. 
At the Org: an, * ARNOLD GREIR, 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


(giving soloists, seas 

prices, booking dates, é&c.) is now available, 

d pert. Hall envelope te 
all 


* Messiah "’ on January 10th, 
cake at the Box Office from August Sth. 


There are vacancies for Alto, Tenor and 


subscript.on—rehearsals every Monday under 


and whether Ist or 
THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, N, 
\ I PATIENT, Socretany. 


any address in the World: 


